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I.—HEBREW LITERATURE. 


Publications of the Society of Hebrew Literature. London: 
Triibner. Containing up to the present time : 

Miscellany of Hebrew Literature. Vol. L, 1872. Vol. IL, 
edited by Rev. A. Lowy, 1877. 

lin Exra Literature: Vols. 1.—IIl. The Commentary of Ibn 
Ezra on Isaiah, edited from MSS., and translated, with Notes 
Introductions and Indexes, by M. Friedlinder, Ph.D., 1875-7. 
Vol. IV. Essay on the Writings of Abraham Ibn Ezra, by 
M. Friedlander, 1877. 


AmonG the many societies formed in the present age for 
preserving and extending the knowledge of past times, their 
speculations, literature and characteristics, the Society of He- 
brew Literature is certainly not the least deserving of support. 
The Jews have had, ever since ancient history shaded off into 
medieval and modern, to say nothing of older times, a history 
of their own. Since their dispersion they have been found 
every where—at first spreading abroad into every province of 
the universal empire of Rome, and enjoying the equal protec- 
tion of its laws; yet not limited even by its vast boundaries, 
but adventuring beyond them, to Tartary, Parthia, India, and 
other regions of the far East. So wide a dispersion was faci- 
litated at the outset by the unity of the Roman Empire, which 
made one province as eligible as another to a people left with- 
out any political coherence of its own, and forced to choose a 
dwelling solely on the cosmopolitan principle, wbi bene ibi patria. 
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The great break-up of the Empire found Jews in the various 
provinces which became independent kingdoms. They natu- 
rally remained at first where they had settled, and generally 
clung to the same land, despite all manner of discouragements 
and persecutions, which only gradually and very partially pro- 
duced their inevitable consequences in driving them to seek 
happier homes. Thus, if we could have a general history of 
the Jews, it would include a resumé of the histories of most of 
the existing nations. Still, they were everywhere in, but not 
of, the nation with whom they “sojourned ;” their laws and 
institutions were distinct, in part through the systematic un- 
friendliness which they encountered, and which forbade their 
holding land, and thus becoming free citizens like others ; in 
part through their own peculiar and cherished religious and 
social usages, which set a bar to any complete amalgamation. 
Thus a history of the Jews would form a distinct chapter in 
that of Spain, Poland, or any country where they have dwelt 
in sufficient numbers to demand the historian’s attention. Yet 
this chapter has unfortunately been too rarely written ; and an 
important factor determining and illustrating the characters of 
nations, and advancing or retarding the march of civilization, 
has been very generally neglected. In England, indeed, there 
is not much to say of the history of the Jews. It seems 
curious that the land which is now pre-eminently the refuge 
of the oppressed and homeless stranger, should till recent times 
have been the most forbidding of all, at least to the Jew. And 
not the least curious feature of this historical fact is, that it 
was the Norman invaders, not the native English, who favoured 
the settlement of Jews, who even then were useful through 
their commercial thriftiness; and that as Normans became 
blended with English, the character of the latter prevailed and 
the Jews were excluded. This exclusion lasted till the Com- 
monwealth. Oliver Cromwell, who was remarkable for nothing 
more than for the enlightened freedom from prejudice with 
which he desired to accord equal rights of action and speech 
to all, whether in sympathy with himself or not, exhibited 
this characteristic nowhere more strikingly than in the favour 
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with which he listened to Menasseh ben Israel, pleading for 
liberty to the Jews to settle in England. This plea was, how- 
ever, rejected by the Privy Council, and no large immigration 
of the Jews driven from Portugal and other countries took 
place immediately. Still, in reliance on the influence of the 
Protector, some few ventured over, and the number gradually 
increased; so that the Anglo-Jewish community may be 
regarded as exactly two centuries old. I need not, however, 
speak more of it here, as it has recently formed the subject of 
a very interesting and instructive article in this Journal.* 

If we may believe, as an increasing number of scholars now 
do, that some of the laws of the Pentateuch are of post-exilic 
origin, and that consequently the complete collection and 
arrangement of the Levitical legislation in the form in which 
we now have it is of somewhat later date still, then this date— 
400 B.C. at the earliest—indicates the commencement of the 
systematic or codified legislation of the Jews, which at the 
same time resulted from their desire of separation from the 
heathen, and sealed their fate to be so separated for all future 
time—from the best, most enlightened and most progressive, 
no less than from the corrupt influences of the outer world. 
Under this Law, known from the first as that of Moses, and 
originally called by his name, we may well believe, rather from 
a conviction, surely not wholly imaginary, that the great Leader 
in the Desert had himself been the author of its earliest ele- 
ments, than with any intention of attributing to his age and 
his direct agency the whole mass of the five-fold book, the 
Jews, restored to their native land and sanctuary, attempted 
to live. The Law itself became their religion and their God. 
It prescribed the means of approaching and propitiating their 
God by the agency of temple, priest and Levite, by passover 
and atonement ; and by directing exclusive attention to these, 
killed out the free and unlicensed forms of religious fervour 
which had in earlier times found a vent in the utterances of 
psalmists and prophets. It was thus the Law that killed the 





* “The Jews in England,” Theol. Rev. XIII. p. 413, by Rev. Ph. Magnus. 
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Prophets. It was the Law that obliterated the God of the 
Hebrews, by placing itself, avowedly as a means of approach 
to him, but practically as a bar to direct contact with him and 
thought of him. Henceforth his name, once so great both 
among them and among the heathen, was never heard again, 
and its place was supplied by abstractions such as the Shechi- 
nah, “the Presence,” or the Shem, “the Name.” The sense 
of the actual presence of the living God being thus at least 
greatly weakened, the Law itself as his work took his place 
more and more, and became itself the object of religious senti- 
ment. It is easy to see how momentous must this change of 
attitude be. The Law as the all-holy could not contain any- 
thing impure, could not contradict itself or speak with a 
doubtful voice, could not sanction injustice or cruelty, could 
not give precepts lower than the highest known to the religious 
man. Hence arose the necessity of careful study of all its 
parts, with a view to explaining whatever appeared to savour 
of impurity, self-contradiction, cruelty or the rest; while its 
divine authority gave to such study a dignity above that of 
any other possible human employment. Thus the Midrash or 
“study” began very early—if not immediately after the com- 
pletion of the Thorah, at least as soon as ever it had attained 
the general veneration I have described. Other causes contri- 
buted, especially somewhat later, to encourage this study and 
to turn it in other directions. The Law prescribed a mode of 
life for Jews living in their own land and within easy reach of 
their Temple. But only a small number of them returned from 
Babylon. Many remained behind; others had avoided the 
captivity by escaping to Egypt; and in later times many 
settled in Asia Minor, at Rome and elsewhere. What was the 
law for these? It was necessary to study the Thorah to dis- 
cover, if oniy by analogy, what should be their rule of life. 
And practical difficulties arose everywhere, as the state of 
society differed more and more from that in and for which the 
Law was intended, on questions such as marriage, divorce, 
food, testaments. Schools of the learned in the Law were 
established, discussions were held and duly reported, and cases 
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and anecdotes were told, and thus out of the older and simpler 
Mishnah arose the far wider and more intricate literature of 
the Talmud. On the development of the Talmud I refer gene- 
rally to Deutsch’s essay, and quote therefrom the following : 


“The Talmud, which is composed of these two elements, the legal 
and the legendary, is divided into Mishnah and Gemara: two terms 
again of uncertain, shifting meaning. Originally indicating, like 
the technical words mentioned already, ‘study,’ they both became 
terms for special studies, and indicated special works. The Mishnah, 
from shanah (tana), to learn, to repeat, has been of old translated 
devrépworc, second law. But this derivation, correct as it seems 
literally, is incorrect in the first instance. It simply means ‘ Learn- 
ing,’ like Gemara, which, besides, indicates ‘complement’ to the 
Mishnah—itself a complement to the Mosaic code, but in such a 
manner that, in developing and enlarging, it supersedes it. The 
Mishnah, on its own part again, forms a kind of text, to which the 
Gemara is not so much a scholion as a critical expansion. The 
Pentateuch remains in all cases the background and latent source of 
the Mishnah. But it is the business of the Gemara to examine into 
the legitimacy and correctness of this Mishnic development in single 
instances. The Pentateuch remained under all circumstances the 
immutable, divinely given constitution, the written law: in contra- 
distinction to it, the Mishnah, together with the Gemara, was called 
the oral or ‘ Unwritten’ law, not unlike the unwritten Greek ‘Pirpat, 
the Roman ‘Lex Non Scripta,’ the Sunnah, or our own Common 
BOW. 222 This whole process of the development of the ‘ Law’ was 
in the hands of the ‘ Scribes,’ who, according to the New Testament, 
‘sit in the seat of Moses,.’.... The task of the first class of these 
masters—the ‘ Scribes’ by way of eminence, whose time ranges from 
the return from Babylon down to the Greco-Syrian persecutions 
(220 B.C.)—was above all to preserve the Sacred Text, as it had 
. survived after many mishaps. They ‘enumerated’ not merely the 

precepts, but the words, the letters, the signs of the Scripture, 
| thereby guarding it from all future interpolations and corruptions. 
They had further to explain these precepts, in accordance with the 
collateral tradition of which they were the guardians. They had to 
instruct the people, to preach in the synagogues, to teach in the 
schools. They further, on their own authority, erected certain 
‘Fences,’ i.e. such new injunctions as they deemed necessary merely 
for the better keeping of the old precepts. The whole work of these 
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men (‘Men of the Great Synagogue’) is well summed up in their 
adage: ‘Have a care in legal decisions, send forth many disciples, 
and make a fence around the law.’” 


Mr. Deutsch then proceeds to describe the organization of 
education whereby the supply of these learned expositors was 
kept up with a zeal that no persecution could extinguish : 


“The masters were martyred time after time, the academies 
were razed to the ground, the practical and the theoretical occupa- 
tion with the law was proscribed on pain of death—yet in no 
instance is the chain of the living tradition broken. With their 
last breath the dying masters appointed and ordained their suc- 
cessors ; for one academy that was reduced to a heap of ashes in 
Palestine, three sprang up in Babylonia, and the Law flowed on, and 
was perpetuated in the face of a thousand deaths. .... The ‘ High 
Colleges’ or ‘ Kallahs’ only met during some months in the year. 
Three weeks before the term the Dean prepared the students for 
the lectures to be delivered by the Rector, and so arduous became 
the task, as the number of the disciples increased, that in time no 
less than seven Deans had to be appointed. Yet the mode of teach- 
ing was not that of our modern universities. .... Here all was life, 
movement, debate ; question was met by counter-question, answers 
were given wrapped up in allegories or parables, the inquirer was 
led to deduce the questionable point for himself by analogy—the 
nearest approach to the Socratic method. The New Testament 
furnishes many specimens of this contemporary method of instruc- 
tion. .... There is something almost German in the profound rever- 
ence uniformly shown to these representatives of science and learn- 
ing, however poor and insignificant in person and rank. Many of 
the most eminent ‘ Doctors’ were but humble tradesmen.” 


I have transcribed these sentences in the rather desperate 
endeavour to obtain a standing-ground from which we can 
fairly estimate the Hebrew literature which grew from these 
beginnings. That literature can afford less perhaps than any 
other to be judged by an abstract or absolute standard. It is 
based wholly on foundations such as we find it very difficult 
to realizé, foundations laid by the ancient Doctors of the Law, 
who themselves were but expositors and enlargers of an older 
code deemed divine. That formed its beginning, but it has no 
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end. As long as there are Jews willing to live under their 
Law, so long will changing circumstances, the different tastes 
and ethics of various times and countries, demand renewed 
revision, and commentaries upon commentaries in an unending 
| series. The veneration felt in the earliest ages for the study 
of the Law was naturally extended to the students of it, how- 
ever poor and insignificant, as Mr. Deutsch says, in person 
) and rank. And the fearful vicissitudes which the Jews have 
experienced during two thousand years, and which have ex- 
tinguished their old nationality and transformed them into 
Spaniards, Germans and Poles, have left this sentiment as 
strong as ever. A Polish Jew in one of the many almost 
exclusively Jewish.villages of Poland, who can devote his time 
to reading the Talmud and the commentaries on the code of 
Caro, however sordid his lot and repulsively dirty his habits 
and surroundings, receives the respect which a merchant prince 
with all his jewels and perhaps magnificent charities will not 
, obtain ; and his wife will have such pride in her husband’s 

unproductive labour that she will cheerfully undertake any 
| amount of domestic drudgery to maintain him in his learned 
idleness. But it is evident that as the Mishnic system of 
interpretation inaugurated a mode of regarding all human 
relations which might be further developed but could never 
be cast off, any really independent philosophy or science was 
by it rendered impossible. The Jewish literature became a 
mass of texts and commentaries ; tradition wound itself with 
snake-like coils around the mind ; escape from its benumbing 
fetters was impossible; the mind could nowhere walk freely 
, and think original thought. Philosophy, physical science, 
: poetry, in their higher form, could not be; nor was the want 
, probably keenly felt, for, had it been, the remedy was at hand ; 

the fetters were self-imposed, and could be cast off when found 
, to be burdensome. A parallel naturally suggests itsclf to us. 
The Christian Church accepted, no less than the Jews, the 
divine origin of the Scriptures, of the Old as well as of the 
New Testament, and had until the Reformation a living autho- 
rity to enforce and interpret them. The mind of the individual 
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Christian was not left free to think for itself where it could 
possibly come into collision with the ideas of Scripture as 
understood at Rome. The Christian fetters were, however, 
different from the Jewish. They as a rule only prescribed 
the form of religious ideas, as religion was understood by the 
Christian. But to the Christian the Mosaic law was a thing 
of the past, and he was left free in the bodily and social mat- 
ters with which it deals so minutely. Science and philosophy 
could take their free and unimpeded course, and attach them- 
selves to Plato or Aristotle, or other pagan masters, even in 
the dark ages when the power of the Church was highest. 
Only when they were so unfortunate as accidentally to run 
against some distinct statement of Scripture, such as the story 
of Joshua and the sun, did they lead to inconvenience. A 
freer development of the intellect was therefore possible in 
Christendom ; and the scholastic philosophy, the science of 
Roger Bacon, the poetry of the Troubadours, Petrarch and 
Dante, arose under the very wing of the Church. The Jew, 
on the other hand, regarded religion in a different way. With 
him, as with Eastern nations generally, it permeated the whole 
of life ; food, raiment, marriage and divorce, belonged to it no 
less than prayer and ideas of God.’ It resided in the whole of 
the Mosaic Law, that part alone being temporarily in abeyance 
which was incapable of fulfilment-—the rites belonging to the 
non-existent Temple; and this was to come into use again 
whenever “the people” should be restored to the land of their 
fathers. Yet outside of this severe limitation the Jew had 
some counterbalancing liberties which placed him in a freer 
intellectual sphere than the Christian. His religious fetters 
had relation, as I have said, very largely to external things, 
and left his mind comparatively free to speculate. The dif- 
ferences between rival schemes of Church government, the 
disputes about symbolism in religious services, or about the 
persons in the Godhead, which continue to tear the Christian 
Church, never existed in such ominous magnitude among the 
Jews. Philosophical and theological ideas were perfectly free, 
with the sole reservation that the thinker must not directly 
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oppose anything which had been laid down; but very great 
latitude of interpretation was generally allowed. And it must 
further be insisted on, contrary to the popular notion, that the 
Jews, especially in the twelfth and following centuries, when 
some of their greatest scholars lived, had a freedom from 
national or religious prejudice, which gave them an immense 
advantage in the acquisition of knowledge over the Christians 
of that age. The latter were generally debarred by hate and 
prejudice from appropriating any of the rich stores of science 
then held by the Arabs and Moors, or even from learning from 
the Jews ; while national individualism kept scholars of dif- 
ferent countries sundered to some extent, though less than in 
modern times since Latin has abrogated its useful function of 
a universal language of learning. But the Jew was cosmopo- 
litan ; and the eminence of Jewish scholars of that age was 
very largely due to their studies of Moorish science, and to 
their acquaintance with a large number of modern, as well as 
the chief ancient, languages. It is to the time when this work 
was to be done that we naturally look for, and find, the most 
eminent Jewish scholars, whose minds were most philoso- 
phical, and whose works have most interest for the world at 
large. 

The preceding observations have, I hope, shewn the raison 
Wétre of a “ Society of Hebrew Literature.” I have endeavoured 
to shew that there is, despite many drawbacks, a certain 
amount of Hebrew literature worthy to be resuscitated in a 
convenient form and made generally accessible by means of 
translations, and that the history of the Jews in Europe since 
the commencement of the Christian era is an important com- 
plement to the histories of European nations. The Society 
was organized in the year 1870, “with the object of rendering 
the literary treasures of the Jews accessible to those who sym- 
pathize with the intellectual activity for which Jewish scholars, 
in all ages and amid the severest trials, have been eminently 
distinguished.” The first volume was published in 1872; six 
have appeared up to the present date, and others are promised. 
Of the six, four are devoted to Ibn Ezra (Aben Ezra), “one of 
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the most influential Hebrew authors of the middle ages ;” and 
certainly no worthier object could be chosen by the young 
Society, nor any which would better give it a character for 
solid learning and discriminating judgment. It has done well, 
moreover, in leaving all these volumes of “ Ibn Ezra Literature” 
to be prepared by one able scholar, Dr. Friedliinder, Principal 
of the Jews’ College, London, who has made a very full and 
interesting study of his hero’s life and writings. Although one 
of Ibn Ezra’s Biblical Commentaries, that on Isaiah, is here 
published in full both in the original Hebrew and in an En- 
glish translation, yet the volume which contains Dr. Fried- 
linder'’s Essays on his writings has a more general interest for 
us, as in it he has brought to a focus Ibn Ezra’s entire system 
of philosophy and theology by laborious search through his 
works, besides giving a careful account of all his Commentaries. 
We thus learn much more of the whole character of the man 
than we could by ever so minute a study of any one of his 
works—presuming that Dr. Friedliinder’s account is as faithful 
as it is lucid in exposition, which there seems no reason to 
doubt. 

Abraham Ibn Ezra was born at Toledo, in the very heart of 
Spain, and less than fifty miles south of Madrid. It is a very 
ancient city, having been a Roman colony, and was in the 
middle ages one of the largest and most distinguished both for 
profitable industry and for learning in Spain. As early as 
A.D. 712, it was taken by the Arab general Tarik during the 
very first Moslem invasion of the peninsula, when Gibraltar, 
where the host landed, received its modern appellation of 
“Tarik’s Mountain” (Jebel Tarik). Toledo was inhabited, at 
least from this epoch, by a mixed population of Arabs, Berbers 
and Jews, besides the native Christians. But the Jewish popu- 
lation was much older, and sided with the invaders against the 
Gothic rulers, who had in earlier times treated them with the 
harshness which seems to have been universal wherever Chris- 
tian rulers had Jews among their subjects. The friendship 
thus inaugurated between the Arabs and the Jews in Spain 
was maintained during the whole period of Moorish dominion 
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in the peninsula, greatly to the moral as well as the physical 
advantage of the former, who not only had free scope for pur- 
suing their favourite learned studies, but were admitted to 
posts of dignity and confidence as ministers of state to the 
Moslem sovereigns. The Arabs, after overrunning the whole 
of the peninsula and a large part of France—from which last 
they were finally expelled by the great victory obtained over 
them by Charles Martel near Tours in 732—ultimately esta- 
blished a kingdom independent of the Eastern Khalifate, with 
Cordova for its capital and Toledo for its second city. This 
dynasty (the Beni Umeyyah or Ommayides), after a brilliant 
career, came to an end in 1031, and the country was divided 
among a number of small Arabic kingdoms, which enabled the 
Christians to recover some parts of the country. Alfonso VI. 
of Castile and Leon was able to regain his own dominions, 
including the important city of Toledo, which he took in 1085. 
Ibn Ezra is believed to have been born about 1092. He ap- 
pears to have always been very poor; this may be perhaps 
accounted for by the unsettled state of the country and the 
frequent sieges, for the Arabs made several attempts to recover 
Toledo. But his poverty may only have been the result of his 
mode of life. He must have been a hard student from an 
early age, to gain the profound learning which distinguished 
him ; and if this reputation enabled him in his later life to 
obtain some profit for manuscript copies of his works, this 
resource was not available while he was still young and un- 
known. All that Dr. Friedliinder can discover about his early 
life is, that he wrote poems, both liturgical and secular; and 
that he interested himself in solving scientific problems, such 
as difficulties in the computation of the calendar. It is evi- 
dent that he had not the practical talent which secures success 
in the walk of life. His complaints against his ill-luck were 
uttered in verse at various periods of his life; they leave the 
impression of a mind “cast down, but not destroyed,” or, in 
more modern language, “floored, Sir, but jolly.” Dr. Fried- 
liinder quotes one of these epigrams written in elegant Hebrew, 
which he renders very literally thus : 
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“T cannot become rich, the fates are against me ; 
Were I a dealer in shrouds, no man would ever die. 
Ill-starred was my birth, unpropitious the planets ; 
Were [ a seller of candles, the sun would never set.” 


Toledo having been the scene of only failure and disap- 
pointment, he left it and set out. to travel. He may have 
been about forty years old at this time, and had produced 
none of his great books. The mode and the means of 
extensive travelling in the middle ages, especially for the 
numerous poor men who contrived to roam about the world 
almost as freely as we can do now, form a subject of great 
obscurity and interest, which we would gladly see elucidated 
by some contemporary personal narratives. Unfortunately, 
Ibn Ezra does not satisfy our curiosity on this point, and 
Dr. Friedliinder can only tell us what countries he visited, 
some of which are distinctly marked out by the composition 
of books. He visited the south of France, Italy, Greece, the 
Archipelago, Damascus, Palestine, Egypt, Arabia, and even 
Persia and India. He also came to England, where he wrote 
two tracts, one of which was dedicated to one Salomon of 
London. This is interesting for two circumstances : first, that 
it proves that there was at that time a Jewish community 
established here ; and secondly, because it throws a little light 
on the obscure question I have just alluded to, inasmnch as it 
seems to shew that the Jewish traveller was received and aided 
by his co-religionists in the countries that he visited. In some 
places he lived for a considerable time: at Tiberias, where 
he examined old manuscripts of the Bible; at Rome, Mantua 
and Lucca, at all of which he wrote books, and the last of 
which he called his residence. He observed accurately the 
manners and customs of the places he visited, and scatters 
notices of them through his works. One anecdote, though 
manifestly apocryphal, and not told by Ibn Ezra himself, is 
worth repeating : 


“Tt is said that once when he was on board a vessel with some 
of his pupils, a raging storm compelled the captain to throw every 
ninth man of the passengers over-board ; by means of an algebraical 
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formula, which his mathematical knowledge had discovered, he 
placed himself and his party in such a position that the fatal num- 
ber never reached one of them; but neither the plan of the captain 
nor the counterplot of Ibn Ezra is sufficiently known.” 


Abraham Ibn Ezra died at the age of seventy-five years, at 
Calahorra (Navarre), or at Rome, according to various authori- 
ties, saying of himself, in the words of the Bible, “And Abram 
was seventy-five years old when he departed from Haran”— 
i.e. from the troubles of life. 

In the attempt which I must now make to give an idea of 
Ibn Ezra’s system of philosophy and theology and principles 
of Biblical interpretation, I am entirely dependent on Dr. 
Friedliinder. It is a work which can be undertaken only by 
one who has made an exhaustive study of his writings for the 
purpose, since these “abound in philosophical matter, in defi- 
nitions, arguments and deductions,” which, “carefully collected, 
analyzed and arranged, offer sufficient material for the recon- 
struction of his whole theory.” 

To begin with his views on the Cosmogony. Ibn Ezra 
assigned to the verb 872 dara in Gen. i. 1, the meaning, which 
we are now again beginning to understand (from its use by 
the prophets and elsewhere) as specially its own, of forming, 
rather than of creating out of nothing, and consequently con- 
sidered that verb to predicate only the formation of the (now 
existing) heaven and earth out of chaos (1725 Wh); the pre- 
vious creation of chaos or matter was not denied by him, but 
put back into a previous age beyond human ken and prior to 
the epoch described by the Biblical cosmogonist. It is inte- 
resting to note that Ibn Ezra anticipated Ewald in regarding 
v. 1 as a dependent clause, translating it, “ When in the begin- 
ning God formed the heaven and the earth, the earth was void 
and formless.”* The chaos of Gen. i. 2 is what philosophers call 


* Friedlander, p. 5. In a later work, however, Ibn Ezra declares that v. 2 
cannot be the apodosis of v. 1 on account of the ) at the beginning (Y"NTT)), an 
objection which is perfectly just if it refers to a 1 prefixed to a substantive which 
is subject of a following verb in the participle, and which applies equally to the 
two following clauses in v. 2 ("JWHT, FTI). But it is strange that this objection 
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Matter, and consists of four kinds—the four elements of fire, 
air, earth and water, which are indestructible (in so far as there 
is no power in nature by which they can be destroyed), yet 
not eternal; without life, volition or understanding. From 
this latter character it results that they are incapable of appre- 
hending or obeying a Divine command (like “ He commanded 
and they were created,” Ps. exlviii. 5); and therefore Ibn Ezra 
assumes, as Jews and Orientals are always ready to do, angelic 
ministers surrounding the throne of God, endowed with power 
to execute his commands, intermediate between the Divine 
Majesty and the creatures. These highest of created beings, 
themselves invisible, transmit the Divine commands to lower 
and visible agencies—sun, moon and stars, which form and 
cause whatever happens on earth, each star having its own 
special property impressed upon it from the beginning. The 
luminaries are simple—not composed of the four elements— 
and therefore unchangeable and endless; but not on that 
account without a beginning ; for Ibn Ezra argues from series 
of numbers, which may go on for ever increasing, yet start 
from one definite point, that what has no end need not be 
eternal in the past also. His numerical system thus took 
cognisance only of positive numbers. 

Ibn Ezra divides the universe into three worlds. The upper 
world he calls the Heaven of heavens; it is the abode of the 
Ideals or genera, according to the pattern of which the concrete 
individuals are fashioned ; they are spiritual, and therefore 
invisible, and everlasting, and constitute the hosts of the Most 
High, and his messengers to fulfil his behests, yet not by flying 
to earth, since they are immovable, but like a lamp, which 
sheds its light abroad without itself moving ; they are called 
the 723, “the word” of the Lord, and DOYS, “the Mighty 


did not lead him to look further down for the apodosis, which he would have found 
at the beginning of v. 3, introduced in the customary way by ) prefixed to the verb, 
in “ON*), so as to yield the sense, “In the beginning of God’s forming the heavens 
and the earth, while the earth was shapeless and waste, and darkness over the face 
of the Abyss, and the breath of God was brooding over the face of the water,—then 
God said, ‘Let Light be!’ and Light was.” See my discussion of this passage in 
Theol. Rev. Vol. V. pp. 4, 7—12. 
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ones.” We have here a Jewish adaptation of the Platonic 
philosophy, made very ingeniously to fit in with many Bibli- 
cal expressions which by it acquire a deeper meaning than is 
generally seen, and perhaps than it is likely their wnters ever 
had. The Ideals are termed AM3, forms, models, exactly the 
Platonic idea, and OPN, the statutes by which the world is 
governed. The souls of men which have acquired knowledge 
and adequately fulfilled their earthly mission, are received 
among them. The second or middle world is that of the 
heavenly bodies, the sun, moon and stars, as described above. 
The third or lower world is that of the earth and its atmo- 
sphere, in which are found all the visible, corporeal and indivi- 
dual beings corresponding to the ideals of the upper world. 
God is said to be “ self-existing,” which quality is indicated 
by his name 7179 or ™ [Jahveh]=“ He is,” as he is the only 
being that can be said absolutely to be—without the consent 
of some other being.* He is called the Creator of all, and is 
said to be in everything and to be everything ; to be without 
shape or form, and above our comprehension or imagination. 
We can therefore know him only through the acts which he 
exhibits to mankind. God is omniscient, because his know- 
ledge of individuals, being derived through the ideals or genera, 
which comprehend all the possibilities of variation in indivi- 
duals, is perfect ; “while the reverse method of proceeding 
from the other extreme, from the individual—the only method 


* Ibn Ezra treats the Name sometimes as equivalent to WOEY WO1Y, “self- 
existing,” and sometimes as meaning bon TWO, “ causing everything to exist.” 
It would appear that he was as certain that it is derived from the verb F117 or 
m1, and as doubtful whether it is from the root or from the causative (Hiphil) 
form, as we are now-a-days (see Theol. Rev. Vol. XV. p. 607, Oct. last). His 
interpretation of |YNoY s’5 as the “creator of the hosts of angels, i.e. ideals, that 
surround his throne,” is so ingenious that it might almost convert one to his philo- 
sophy of ideals, did not such a philosophy appear flagrantly inconsistent with the 
spirit of an age so simple and so early in culture as that which spoke of “ Jahveh 
of hosts.” Then he treats D°TTON as denoting the same high agencies, the angels, 
and consequently makes py7q533 YS=F INDY Ys, YS in both phrases being in 
st. const.; from which, he says, by a curious suppression of the nomen regens (of 
which it would be difficult to find another instance), the word ows by itself 
came to be used of the Lord of the Elohim himself. 
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available to man—leads to a knowledge of an imperfect and 
uncertain nature, because it is impossible to ascertain by 
experience the properties of the entire system of innumerable 
creatures which constitute the universe.” Finally, though God 
works through ministers, he is nevertheless cognisant of the 
details of the universe, and occasionally sets aside the action 
of his heavenly agents by anomalous feats which we call mira- 
cles, but which are declared not to contradict the original 
design of creation ; but these interferences are only resorted to 
on behalf of the good of man. 

In speaking of the nature of Man, Ibn Ezra considers that 
he holds a supremacy over all earthly creatures in virtue of his 
Soul, although he admits our impotence either to understand 
its nature, whether mortal or immortal, whether substance 
or attribute, or to see the advantage it receives by entering 
the body. Yet he is able to discriminate in the soul the three 
functions of nutrition, sensibility and intellect,*—the first 
common to all animals and plants, the second possessed by 
animals only, the third peculiar to man. Intellect, however, 
can only act when moved by volition, which often refuses to 
act, being governed by the lower faculties of nutrition and 
sensibility, as well as by the inherited will of preceding gene- 
rations ; still the will remains essentially free, and if man trusts 
implicitly to the guidance of divine revelation (as Abraham 
did), he gains “the supreme reward, the sammum bonum, the 
expected Eden.” The highest faculty of the soul, the mind or 
intellect (Fmaws3), has an existence independent of the body, in 
which it is only imprisoned, and lives both before and after 
the earthly life. Its highest aim is to acquire a knowledge of 
God, which can be attained only by study of his works on 
earth, and especially of man, the microcosm ; hence man must 
strive to know himself, especially the nature and purpose of 
his soul, to lead him to the right path of life. By gaining 
knowledge of divine laws and grouping them together, we 
ultimately reach the one First Cause; a few attained this 








* (1) WO, (2) FIM, (3) MMAws. 
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knowledge even on earth, as Enoch, Moses and Elijah. The 
soul of the wicked will perish—apparently because, from not 
having striven towards the true knowledge of God, it has 
ceased to be a living and animating force that can exist with- 
out the body. The soul is imagined by Ibn Ezra to descend 
from heaven as a blank tabula rasa, on which is inscribed the 
knowledge gained on earth during its sojourn in the body ; the 
soul of the righteous, therefore, or rather the writing inscribed 
on it, will live for ever; this, however, he declares to be eso- 
teric doctrine intelligible only to the few who are initiated in 
psychology. The soul has the capacity for forming general 
ideas, and in its advance towards perfection is alternately 
active or knowing, passive or known, and the knowledge itself 
which leads to action. In the soul of supreme perfection these 
three coincide: “the soul is then like God, who, in perceiving 
anything, is the subject which perceives, the object perceived, 
and the perception itself.” Men who reached the highest pos- 
sible knowledge of the Almighty, like Moses and Elijah, were 
thereby enabled to work miracles. 

I think this very slight sketch of the religious philosophy 
of one of the most philosophical of the old Jewish writers will 
be interesting, and, it is to be hoped, may lead some to study 





the more detailed exposition given by Dr. Friedlander. It 
exhibits a very curious attempt at a system in which ideas 
begotten of the philosophy both of Plato and of Aristotle are 
trought into a not unnatural contact and harmony with 
phrases of the Hebrew Scriptures. Many ideas, too, especially 
on the Divine nature and activity, and on the destiny of the 
soul, remind us of the philosophical systems of India. It can 
scarcely be believed that Ibn Ezra’s interpretations of Biblical 
expressions, when given in support of his transcendental views, 
are tenable as expositions of what the writers really meant, 
because we cannot suppose that those early and simple-minded 
writers had any transcendental philosophy at all; but they 
cannot but strike us as indicating a powerful and subtle intel- 
lect, and as anything but perverse, if they cannot be literally 
true. When we pass to his Theology, as exhibited in his mode 
VOL. XVI. 0 
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of dealing with the interpretation of Scripture, we seem to 
descend from the sublime level of a perfectly independent 
speculator on the highest problems of man’s existence, to the 
far lower level of the ordinary commentator whose task is laid 
out before him, and who must to a great extent sink his own 
individuality in his acknowledged duty to do no more than 
explain the obscure and harmonize the seemingly contradictory, 
in writings the correctness of which could scarcely be called 
in question. He becomes again the Jew, though no doubt 
still “the Wise,” as he is called. I can only mention a few of 
his leading ideas. 

Revelation from God to man is expressed in Scripture in 
figurative language; thus Jahveh is said to speak, when a 
purely spiritual communication without any audible voice is 
intended. The prophets have knowledge of God and direct 
communion with him ; but they are not always at an equal 
elevation of spirit ; they cannot always and ad libitum predict 
the future, and they are liable to error and sin. In the pro- 
phetic books only the sense is inspired ; the words are human 
and unimportant, being the prophet’s own; yet they must not 
be altered, lest an alteration should change the sense too. All 
the books of the Bible are “holy,” but not all inspired. Four 
of the Megillot (Song of Songs, Ruth, Ecclesiastes, and Esther) 
and Job were received into the canon for various reasons, but 
not on account of any inspiration. The Pentateuch is the most 
holy book, and the Psalms follow next. Other books, of his- 
tory and prophecy, he says, had a temporary importance for 
the generation to which they were addressed, but do not in- 
crease our knowledge. On the Pentateuch he adheres to the 
traditional view, that it was all written by Moses, except the 
last few verses on Moses’ death which were added by Joshua, 
and upholds the correctness of the Massoretic text throughout, 
not agreeing with the Midrash where it reports textual altera- 


tions or interpolations. The correctness of all statements made 
in the Bible, as a book of Divine authority, is maintained by 
Ibn Ezra, and he says that every assertion which is contra- 
dicted in the Bible must be rejected ; moreover, as the Bible 
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cannot contradict itself, all seeming inconsistencies occur- 
ring in it must be explained away. The book of Samuel, 
down to the mention of the death of Samuel, was written by 
Samuel ; the minor prophets by those whose names they bear ; 
the first thirty-nine chapters of Isaiah by Isaiah ; the remain- 
der of the book by a prophet who lived after the restoration 
from Babylon. For this last belief, in which Ibn Ezra sur- 
prisingly anticipates one of the most generally accepted results 
of modern criticism, his reasons are only partially the same as 
those of the moderns: the writer uses the name and acts of 
Cyrus as an illustration derived from a period already past, 
and moreover speaks throughout of a “delivery from our pre- 
sent exile” as the subject of these chapters, for which the 
restoration out of the Babylonian exile is only used by way of 
parallel ; yet he does not insist on his conclusion, which indeed 
rests on very insuflicient arguments, since according to his 
avowed principles a prophet can occupy in his speech an ima- 
ginary point of time, past or future, round which events will 








' group themselves as relatively past or future, and thus Isaiah 
i himself might have transplanted himself in imagination to the 
l later period after the restoration, and spoken of Cyrus's acts as 
< already past. 

) The remainder of the principles avowed by Ibn Ezra shew 
t him in a different light—not as one who simply accepts the 
it common opinions about verbal inspiration, Mosaic authorship 
os and the rest, nor as a philosopher, alternately mystical and scep- 
. tical—but as a man of common sense, a lover of the via media, 
a who will stand no nonsense. The reported allegorical acts of 
ss prophets* are mere imaginations and were not really performed ; 
- and similarly angels are not seen, but only perceived in the 
a, mind. Creation out of nothing is not to be assumed; all the 
It, reported wonders can be explained from the forces of nature 
- acting with the Divine will. Miracles are never to be assumed 
le when not distinctly asserted in the Bible, and consequently 
by those recounted only in the Talmud must be rejected ; more- 
‘a- 

le 


E. g. Is. xx. 2, 3; Hosea i., iii. 
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over, the miracles must appear natural and possible—a curious 
and unphilosophical condition, which seems to shew that Ibn 
Ezra could at times regard the outward semblance of things 
even in direct defiance of their inner nature. He maintains, 
however, that “there is nothing new under the sun”—therefore 
no real miracle ; what appears new is so only in form; yet, 
as said above, man, having attained to a sufficient elevation of 
soul, may work miracles, counteracting by his intellect the 
influence of the stars upon his life. Although direct commu- 
nion between man and God is only possible in exceptional 
cases, yet every man can offer acceptable prayer. It must be 
uttered in words, and must never be injurious to others ; it 
must be addressed to God only ; no angels or stars can afford 
us any help against evil. The language of prayer should be 
very simple, so as to be intelligible to all worshipers ; the Bib- 
lical Hebrew is specially recommended to those who under- 
stand Hebrew. All men, all places and times, are alike to 
God; “yet they possess different properties, through which 
they are more or less adapted to the worship of God ;’—thus 
Palestine was distinguished above other countries, Jerusalem 
over other hills, Israel over other nations, and so forth. This 
is surely a conspicuous instance of the philosopher who has 
not the courage of his own opinions. Ibn Ezra in this point 
only anticipated the most common phenomenon in the history 
of opinion at the present day. His philosophy can see no 
reason @ priort why God, the Creator of all, should feel par- 
tiality for one man or one place above another ; and the con- 
dition of the Jews in his time made no such partiality as a fact 
credible. But the teaching of the books which he accepted as 
inspired clearly asserted such partiality, and gave countless 
instances of it from history. Ibn Ezra, being, as I have said, 
a lover of the via media, is content to maintain both the phi- 
losophical and the biblical doctrine, without attempting to 
harmonize them. On rules of life also his opinions are mode- 
rate; he recommends within reasonable limits abstinence from 
all luxury and indulgence, and condemns self-denial, abstinence 
and seclusion, when carried to excess ; voluntary abstinence is 
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only commendable when it does not interfere with the mental 
faculties. Celibacy is wrong, because the propagation of the 
race is a duty. 

As to the interpretation of the Pentateuch, it must be remem- 
bered that this is a far more weighty matter to a Jew because 
he is “under the Law,” and this fact binds him to come to 
definite conclusions which will leave nothing doubtful in what 
regards every-day practice. And in fact it would be exceed- 
ingly inconvenient to come to any other conclusion than the 
upholding of the Talmudical interpretations which are gene- 
rally received by his fellows. Thus Ibn Ezra contends that 
wherever the language of the Thorah is vague, it cannot have 
been intended to have more than one interpretation, and that 
the correct one has been handed down by continuous tradition 
from Moses to the Talmudic writers ; to their decision, there- 
fore, he defers, even in cases where he would himself have 
explained the text otherwise. In the books of history and 
poetry, on the other hand, he feels himself under no such 
obligation to adhere to Talmudic tradition, and interprets 
them independently. As to the future, he expected the 
restitution of the “daughter of Zion” to her country, and 
believed that the dead would be restored to life in order to 
share in beholding the permanent establishment of the Divine 
institutions. On the Messiah, who is a necessary person to 
this belief, he held a peculiar form of opinion. He expected 
two Messiahs; the first called “son of Ephraim or of Joseph,” 
as if representing the northern kingdom or the lost tribes, and 
destined to lead the nation through the last fearful wars and 
to be slain by the enemies of Israel, and the second the real 
Messiah, “son of David,” to whom the first is only forerunner, 
and whose advent is to be announced by the prophet Elijah— 
a personage, however, who is not identical with the Elijah of 
history. The Messiah will possess all human virtues in per- 
fection, and will rule with kindness and equity, all nations 
recognizing his decrees. The condition of mankind will then 
be greatly elevated, especially in the Holy Land; the atmo- 
sphere will be pure, the soil fertile, and human life long and 
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happy ; the dead will live again to enjoy the happiness they 
could not reach during their previous earthly life. But the 
Messianic period is not for ever; “for the body will return 
again to dust, and the soul will then rejoin the immortal 
heavenly chorus of angels.” The ultimate resurrection in 
which Ibn Ezra believes, is exclusively spiritual : in the future 
world “there will be no eating, no drinking, nor any of the 
material enjoyments: the intellectual beholding of the Divine 
Glory will be the only reward then enjoyed by the souls of 
the righteous.” 

I cannot speak in detail of Ibn Ezra’s Commentary on 
Isaiah, which is presented in two volumes, one containing the 
original Hebrew text, and the other an excellent English trans- 
lation by Dr. Friedliinder. Its interest is mainly historical ; 
its publication may possibly shew its author to be the real 
originator of some explanations which would otherwise be 
assigned to recent writers. Its careful grammatical analysis 
cannot but raise our opinion of the philological acumen and 
training of the early days before there was any “revival of 
learning.” Indeed it tempts us to ask whether this revival 
was not, in relation to Hebrew, rather an extension to the 
Christian world of knowledge which had never died among 
the Jews themselves. This Commentary deserves to be in the 
hands of every one who reads Isaiah in the original, along 
with those of the best modern writers. After what I have 
already said of Ibn Ezra’s treatment of Scripture, it is scarcely 
necessary to add that we must not expect to find in it syn- 
thetic views and generalizations, which endeavour from the 
statements and omissions of the prophet to reconstruct his his- 
torical and religious position ; this higher criticism is reserved 
for our own more far-seeing age, and for men of untrammelled 
principles and sympathetic insight like Ewald and Kuenen. 

I have spoken hitherto on the most solid labours of the 
Society of Hebrew Literature. Two volumes remain, entitled 
“ Miscellanies,” 


which contain short papers on very various 
subjects. Some are articles on special points of biography, 
geography and history; others, specimens of Hebrew literature, 
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translated into English. Some of the former class are extracted 
from German and other works, where they are not likely to be 
easily discovered by English readers. As a rule, these essays 
will be found interesting to a larger and more miscellaneous 
class of readers than those who care to master the philosophical 
speculations or biblical expositions of Ibn Ezra. The whole 
story of the labours of Menasseh ben Israel to obtain for the 
Jews liberty to settle in England, and his negotiations to that 
effect with Cromwell, are here told in full; accompanied by 
his remarkable “ Declaration to the Commonwealth of En- 
gland,” the pleading of which is urged under three heads : 
How profitable the nation of the Jews are; How faithfull the 
nation of the Jews are; and On the nobility of the Jews. The 
chapter on the Sufferings of the Jews during the Middle Ages, 
extracted from Zunz’s “Synagogale Poesie des Mittelalters,” is 
another valuable contribution to Jewish history from one of 
the first masters of the subject ; it need hardly be said that it 
is full of horrors which are the eternal shame of Christian 
rulers and peoples; but the pathetic poetry that persecution 
and martyrdom elicited from the victims would probably 
hardly be imagined till revealed by this essay. One of the 
most curious papers in this, or perhaps in any book, com- 
mences with a biography of the little-known Jewish physician 
of the tenth century, Chisdai, son of Isaac, of Cordova, who 
through his knowledge of medicine and of the Greek and Latin 
languages, and through general tact and ability, became Vizier 
to two Khalifs of Cordova, and conducted many embarrassing 
affairs with great ability, and at the same time remained the 
faithful protector of the Jews against the Moslems, and the 
promoter of Jewish learning. But what specially interests us 
in him is, that he heard “from time to time from Oriental 
travellers that there was a Jewish kingdom in Asia, ruled by a 
Jewish king.” He inquired on every opportunity concerning 
the name and locality of this mysterious country. Having at 
last learned that the land was called Cusar, and had this 
account confirmed and supplemented by ambassadors from the 
Emperor of Constantinople to the Khalif of Cordova, who said 
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it was fifteen days’ journey by water beyond Constantinople, 
and the king’s name was Joseph, he determined to put himself 
in communication with him. But it was not easy to find a 
messenger, even though his efforts were backed by the Khalif 
Abderrahman. The first went no further than Constantinople ; 
but at last, by a roundabout course, his letter reached king 
Joseph, whose kingdom seems to have been on the Caspian, 
near Astrachan and Derbend, and (what is more) received an 
answer, and both are preserved and given to us here in English. 
The Spanish Jew inquires of the Oriental of the state of the 
Israelites there, and how they came there ; whether they form 
an independent state not subject to any foreign ruler, whether 
they conform to the law of Judaism, and so forth. These 
questions elicit a reply tracing the history of the people of 
Cusar, who are derived from Togarma son of Japhet, and there- 
fore not Israelites, but embraced Judaism after a disputation 
on the comparative merits of Judaism, Christianity and Islam. 
The letters are replete with the most curious geographical 
details. It is no wonder that they have been deemed forgeries, 
but they are believed to be genuine by so weighty an authority 
as Zedner, and apparently Cassel also. 

There are other papers of which I have not space to speak, 
which are not inferior in importance or interest to those here 
described. I hope that the Society will be able to continue 
its publication, not only of the large works of great writers 
(Maimonides is next to be taken in hand), but even more of 
these miscellaneous volumes, in which so much light may be 
thrown on dark spaces of history or biography by essays not 
long enough to form independent volumes. These “ Miscel- 
lanies,” moreover, deserve to secure for the Society extensive 
support among the lovers of literature outside the Jewish com- 
munion. 


RUSSELL MARTINEAU. 
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IlL—THE CASUISTRY OF AMUSEMENTS. 


AMUSEMENTS are not noticed in the Ten Commandments, 
nor do they occupy a conspicuous place in any scheme of 
morals. Yet they make up an appreciable part of life, and 
must be more or less considered in any comprehensive or 
minute regulation of conduct. The consideration accorded to 
them in the abstract will always vary according to circum- 
stances of period, place, society and religion. Possibly the 
right line of conduct may vary also. The frontier has often 
been a “hap-hazard” one. Still oftener it has been exceed- 
ingly rude and primitive—a sort of great wall of China, a 
foolish and futile, though formidable and massive barrier. It 
is for casuistry to make the border-line “ scientific.” 

This seems the more necessary as a provision for the con- 
science. There is some fear that in our own country, with 
which we have most to do, conscience is becoming a compa- 
ratively “silent member.” Except on certain broad distinc- 
tions of morals, its voice is an inarticulate murmur rather than 
an intelligent rule of behaviour. It has ceased to be a guide ; 
it amounts at most to a certain sensation of mild inward dis- 
quiet and discomfort. This arises partly from the neglect of 
casuistry, partly from a dissatisfying consciousness of deficient 
self-control. The two defaults are intimately connected. People 
control themselves insufficiently because they are insufficiently 
certain what to do and what to avoid. They are insufficiently 
certain because they have not applied to the increasingly com- 
plicated questions of daily conduct which civilization and 
events have produced, that enlightened casuistry by which, as 
social existence becomes more complex, the simple canon of 
the Decalogue requires to be expanded and refined. 

It is to be feared that there are things of more consequence 
than amusements in which the ethics of our day need to be 
nicer and more exact. Commercial morality, for example, is 
one of the most uncertain of codes. Some things may be done 
by everybody—imust be done by everybody—who wishes to 
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live by business. Other things must not be done by anybody 
who desires to preserve a fair name. But between these two 
classes of actions there lies a great range of business conduct 
in which the Ten Commandments are useless for reference, in 
which men who are moralists and nothing more can be of little 
use as practical monitors, and in which what is wanted is 
that combination of perfect detailed knowledge and sensitive 
morality which only the sound casuist possesses. To demand 
the prosecution of a Glasgow Bank Director is easy. To prove 
that if he has been from the beginning of the Bank's defi- 
ciencies one of its active managers, with full freedom of dis- 
cretion and choice, he ought to be punished, is superfluous. 
sut it is not unnecessary, nor is it by any means easy, to say 
off-hand what a man should do who comes on to a board of 
direction and finds the institution he is to help to manage 
already committed to unprofitable investments in “going con- 
cerns,” Which may or may not yield under patient treatment 
the returns requisite to bring the balance on to the right side. 
There is really, however, little uncertainty in any such ease. 
The place where each Director ought individually to have 
drawn the line can be ascertained, if the moral investigator can 
be made acquainted in the retrospect with exactly the facts 
and exactly the subjective convictions of which the impugned 
Bank Director was conscious from time to time. But for want 
of casuistry, in its good sense, the man himself has never 
really taken stock of his moral position, which consequently 
has always resembled the pecuniary state of one who lives 
constantly in debt and is perpetually miserable about it, but 
never ascertains how much or how little he owes. 

Uncertainty on questions of conduct is the bane of peace 
and the blight of morals. In modern English and American 
society, many men who have to make their living by trade 
give up the idea of feeling absolutely comfortable about how 
they are to do it; and when they have made this plunge or 
slip, though it would be untrue or extreme to say they are on 
the road to ruin, they unquestionably lose the consolations of 
rectitude, and the security both moral and practical which 
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ascertained principles of action afford. The true aim of sound 
casuistry, in great matters and in small, is to arrive at and 
formulate that certainty without which there can be neither 
hearty comfort in the moral sense, nor reasonable safety amidst 
the unavoidable moral dangers of a complex society. 

Nothing therefore can be farther from the truth than the 
popular notion that casuistry is a Jesuitical system of facilities 
for decently doing wrong. The first essential of sound casuistry 
is that it should not depart a hair’s-breadth, if possible, from 
the binding laws of morality. But the second essential is to 
recognize the fact that morality may be too blunt, as that 
coarser immorality with which casuistry has nothing to do is 
too gross; and that for morals to be applicable and applied, 
they must be tempered and sharpened with delicate reference 
to the texture and structure of the conduct they have to dissect. 

To the neglect of casuistry Protestantism owes many of the 
inconsistencies and still more of the gloom of those who belong 
to the various non-Catholic communions. There is much, of 
course, in the Roman Church that may well drive those who 
shun it to spiritual and moral extremes. Especially is there 
something very lamentable in the practical system of a priest- 
hood which retains for esoteric and professional study the 
infinite charities, the myriad theological allowances and the 
exquisite moral distinctions of its Church, and offers to the 
laity little more than harsh rules of thought, mechanical 
penances and superstitious solaces. At the same time the 
existence within Catholic literature of a vast body of acute and 
delicate moral speculations and refinements, gives ethical as 
well as dialectic distinction to the Roman Church; and those 
who best understand human nature will most regret that, in 
quitting the low, poor atmosphere of Rome for that of Protes- 
tant spirituality, our fathers did not bring with them some of 
the moral aptitude and systematized charity which are among 
the true glories of the many-sided Church they forsook, and 
which, in co-operation with Protestant culture of the conscience 
and the heart, would have established a code and practice of 
morals such as would have preserved them from almost all the 
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crabbed errors into which they and their descendants have 
fallen. 

An enumeration of the hard and fast lines by which Protes- 
tant communities—mostly in unwritten or at least unenacted 
laws—have substituted extravagant pietistic requirements for 
rational rules of life, would detain us too long. We have only 
to look around to see traces of the bad influence of that bald 
and severe restriction of amusements which, at any rate 
throughout the Anglo-Saxon race, has come to be identified 
with operative religion. 

No doubt this restriction is softening and wearing away. It 
has largely disappeared from among persons of superior edu- 
cation. The British dinner-table, which is a fair average tide 
mark, no longer indicates even in serious circles that diseased 
scrupulosity on the subject of amusements which formerly it 
illustrated. It is matter of common observation that the young 
men and women of Nonconformist families marry much oftener 
than formerly out of their own set, and this probably arises 
from their going more into the world and meeting other young 
people under circumstances which the stricter Dissenters of 
even five-and-twenty years ago used to avoid. To what extent 
cards are admitted into religious households we shall not 
attempt to say, but they are often seen where not long ago they 
would have created great surprise ; and they are never called 
the Devil’s Prayer-books. Dancing, which two or three de- 
cades ago was avoided by all who were specifically denominated 
“religious,” is now very generally indulged in, though probably 
there are many thousands in all English Protestant denomina- 
tions who still strictly avoid and in their families prohibit it. 
Theatre-going also is much more general, and conversation 
about actors and actresses is well-nigh universal. Billiards no 
longer excite horror, except, very justly, in reference to the 
dissipated places and atmospheres in which they are apt to be 
played. Racing is objected to only so far as it cannot be 


severed from betting; and, curiously enough, betting is not 


much frowned upon except in connection with races. Alto- 
gether there is more freedom in the matter of recreation,—a 
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freedom which may be most exactly expressed in this form: 
that amusements which formerly were regarded as marks of 
depravity or at least of irreligion, can now be moderately 
indulged in without incurring—at any rate without incurring 
so generally and certainly—this reproach. 

In making this comparison, we are no doubt adopting a 
rather rigid and narrow standard of what used to be strict 
morals in this matter. We are adopting the popular standard, 
however. There have always been many people—many people 
who believed themselves on good grounds to be religious—who 
did not share the general ideas about forbidden recreations ; as 
there have always been many who lived chiefly to be amused, 
and never thought of the right or wrong of enjoyment. Some 
have always been above and some have always been below 
such punctilios ; and, indeed, it may always be said that one 
half the world does not feel the scruples by which the other 
half is agitated. Still it is true that difficulties about amuse- 
ments used to be so general that every one in England knew 
and assumed them to exist. As at the present moment, if you 
caught a hundred chance men in a net and asked them whether 
such and such a thing ought to be done by a clergyman, at 
least ninety-nine of them would say, “It would not be consis- 
tent with his character,” so if you had asked a similar hundred, 
similarly caught, thirty years ago, whether the same thing was 
permissible in a religious man, ninety-nine would have said, 
“It would be inconsistent with his profession.” Thus we see 
that if the rule has worn away in popular estimation, it is only 
because it has worn away in religious practice. To satisfy 
high-toned casuistry, it should have been modified equally in 
the acknowledged standards of life and conversation by which 
the consciences of English religionists are formally regulated. 

Has it been so? We think not. A significant fact to the 
contrary is, that the clerical class has not given any general 
public adhesion to the new tone of practice. A sermon by Dr. 
Bellows or a speech by Bishop Fraser in favour of the stage is 
still published with a sort of flutter ; and there are Prelates of 
the Church of England who would find it an inconvenient 
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invasion of their privacy if it were to be openly stated that 
they occasionally enjoy very pleasant evenings in the society 
of a leading actor of the day. We do not, indeed, hear “the 
ball-room” or “the novel” spoken of in the pulpit with the old 
ominous use of the definite article ; but neither are ball-rooms 
freely spoken of among the places where a Christian demeanour 
should be maintained, nor are novels referred to in the pulpit 
as books assumed to be within everybody’s knowledge. To a 
certain extent this may arise from mere adherence to the 
manners and customs of preaching, but it also denotes unrea- 
diness to give clerical sanction to lay freedom ; and where lay 
freedom has not pulpit sanction, it is likely to consist rather of 
loosely assumed license than of reasoned liberty. 

On the other hand, it may be admitted that in many salu- 
tary ways the lesson has been successfully taught to educated 
people during the last forty years, that the right aim of religion 
is rather to gather as great a proportion of the community as 
may be under its visible influence, than to separate a small 
elect number from a reprobate world. It were too long a 
story to enlarge upon this, but the historians of nineteenth- 
century religion will perceive, unless they are Dryasdusts, that 
the Anglican movement, by bringing into the religious focus a 
larger number of ordinary Englishmen than could have been 
got into a Methodistical frame; the Arnold and Kingsley 
influence in blending the ideas of Church and Nation; and 
the general rationalizing effect of criticism in allying advanced 
intellect with a modified acceptance of religious truth, have 
greatly liberalized and rendered much more generous the com- 
mon conceptions of religious obligation in the lighter depart- 
ments of daily life. 

An ingenious and healthy “ week-day sermon” was pub- 
lished on this subject some years ago by Mr. Dale, of Birming- 
ham. Puritan traditions have affected Mr. Dale’s views of 


amusements somewhat, but not much. He has an honest 
sense of humour, and a familiar acquaintance with the scruples 
of the Evangelical Dissenters. Well comprehended incidents 
in history have made these scruples the practical standard of 
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religious life in England for the majority of the people. The 
Commonwealth and its theoretic rigour gave Nonconformity a 
place of social authority such as neither it nor anything cor- 
responding to it had ever enjoyed; and the establishment of 
a State on even more rigid principles of Puritanism by English 
refugees in America, confirmed the popular notion that religion, 
which in Catholic countries means observance of forms or 
indulgence in those luxuries of special devotion which Dr. 
Newman has never brought himself to like, consists mainly of 
a rejection or avoidance of “ worldly” pleasures. Afterwards— 
when the fervour of Puritanism had decayed and the nation 
at large seemed to have sunk into spiritual apathy—various 
influences of a stimulating and awakening kind began to be 
the vehicles of religious activity in England; and from Law 
downwards, all who promoted this revival of religious sensi- 
bility, re-exacted conformity to the old Puritan standard of 
abstinence from worldly pleasures which in the meantime had 





scarcely been preserved in operation except among the Dis- 
senters. Wesley and Whitefield made the new earnestness 
popular, but in doing so they veered towards and eventually 
landed in Dissent. Wilberforce and his school, indeed, 
managed to conciliate their Methodism with fidelity to the 
Church of England; but the “Practical View” and the writ- 
ings of Hannah More follow that extremest doctrine of isola- 
tion in conduct which is the characteristic of Puritan ethics. 
There aré many not very old people who can remember a time 
when in thousands of English families it was a moot point 
whether even the stories of Charlotte Elizabeth might be 
exempted from the general embarge that was placed on fiction ; 
and Charlotte Elizabeth herself—see her story, “Conformity” 
—uncompromisingly taught that “a Christian” was so abso- 
lutely bound to be different from other people, that he was not 
entitled even to go out to tea unless he was persuaded that all 
the guests would be converted persons. If this seems incre- 
dibly childish, so much the more remarkable is the progress 
towards liberal views of recreation that has been made since 
the favourite novelist of pious Evangelical homes thirty or 
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forty years ago fell into oblivion. We in the present day may 
despise ideas so impracticably narrow and so devoid of all 
right feeling of common human fraternity, but if they over- 
spread the greatest part of the area of the “religious world” in 
England at so recent a date, and fixed the ideas of that world 
entertained by the general community, they cannot be un- 
worthy of the moralist’s attention, especially as they have left 
survivals, 

Some of these survivals are treated by Mr. Dale with a sort 
of twinkling humour which would have surprised and shocked 
his predecessor at Carr’s Lane Chapel, but which is obviously 
justified by the extremely fantastic character of the distinctions 
between right and wrong which linger in the circles of which 
and for which Mr. Dale writes. Curiously enough, he has 
not quite emancipated himself from such rules, but he cannot 
help being amused by them. Why, he says, should bagatelle 
be played in very strict families and billiards be sternly con- 
demned? Why chess and not whist? Why should draughts 
be allowed and backgammon abjured? Why should even 
clergymen be permitted to fish, and shooting be considered a 
sign of unregeneracy ? Why should people take their children 
to a circus who would be horrified at their seeing a pantomime ? 
Why indeed ? 

Mr. Dale finds reasons for these distinctions. Whist is not 
so innocent as chess because it is not feasible to play the 
latter for money. Bagatelle alarms good people less than 
billiards because a billiard-table is a large and costly piece of 
furniture which requires to be kept at a uniform temperature, 
so that few families can have one, and young people who 
acquire a taste for the game are likely to go to public tables 
in hotels, where gambling is sure to go on ; whereas sufficiently 
accurate bagatelle-boards are cheap and accessible, and “the 
girls and boys play bagatelle with their father.” As to rod 
and line, is it Izaak Walton that has given them the pas 
among good people? Mr. Dale thinks not. He traces the 
phenomenon to the solitude and quietude in which the angler 
plies his art ; whereas shooters go in parties, are apt to be 
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noisy, and usually finish the day with roystering. “All this,” 
says Mr. Dale, “is rapidly changing; in many parts of the 
country it has quite disappeared ; but I am inclined to think 
—speaking of those whom I know best—that though a Non- 
conformist minister, with a cast of flies on his hat and a rod 
on his shoulder, would feel no shyness at meeting accideutally 
the very gravest of his deacons, he would rather be on the 
other side of the hedge if he happened to have on his gaiters 
and to be carrying his gun.” 

The prejudice against novel-reading Mr. Dale attributes to 
the exceedingly bad character of the novels which first gave 
rise to it. We doubt this explanation. The novels of Mrs. 
Behn were never generally read among ordinary decent people, 
and those of Fielding and Smollett, though chargeable with 
immoral laxity, cannot be called “poisonous” except in the 
sense in which our religious forefathers considered everything 
worldly to be so. Still we will admit that strictly religious 
people might hold their sanction to fiction in suspense while 
Peregrine Pickle and Tom Jones represented that class of 
authorship. It is a point of true casuistry to allow studious 
or even reflecting men the use of all literature that has obtained 
classical rank, but in justice to our predecessors we must admit 
that the claims of Fielding and Smollett to enter religious 
families when their books were mere candidates for fame and 
favour, were not likely to be entertained. This, however, was 
no reason for rejecting and excluding Scott; and Scott was 
excluded, as Mr. Dale admits, because religious people did not 
make distinctions. He says we should honour their caution. 
We say it was wrongly conceived, bigotedly applied, and essen- 
tially ill-founded. The rough and narrow-minded canons in 
which it was embodied were unworthy of rational beings. 

You might as well attempt to dissect an eye with a piece of 
iron hoop as to justly regulate conduct without that casuistry 
which, as Mr. Dale confesses, no Protestant since Jeremy 
Taylor and Richard Baxter has attempted to study or expound. 
The root error of Puritanism is, that it will not discuss whether 
an action is right or wrong, but allows or forbids it according 
VOL, XVI. P 
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to an arbitrary test of its worldliness or unworldliness. Mr. 
Dale sufficiently despises this error in some of its aspects, and 
keenly admonishes religious people that business, which they 
never suspect, is much more likely to make them worldly than 
pleasure. Indeed, he has good casuistical qualities if he would 
give them play. But he feels bound to respect unduly unin- 
telligent scruples. He “ believes in reverence for the deliberate 
judgments of good men. What they have generally shrunk 
from and condemned must have had some evil in it.” True, 
he adds that if our saintly predecessors objected to things 
because of their accessories and not because of any evil in the 
amusements themselves, “we are actually imperilling their 
reputation for moral discernment and good sense by appealing 
to their authority in condemnation of what is plainly harmless 
when the evil accessories have disappeared.” True, Mr. Dale 
very wholesomely protests against too much consideration for 
the weak, weakness being “a bad thing; and if a constant 
homage to it tends to make me and others weak too, I may 
think it right, for the sake of my own moral vigour and for 
the sake of the moral vigour of those who are in danger of 
becoming morbidly scrupulous, to live the bolder and freer life 
which my conscience approves.” All this is good, but it is 
not enough. Beyond this we want casuistry; and casuistry 
—though he admits it might be useful here, if anywhere— 
Mr. Dale condemns. 

“Simplicity, robustness and manliness of character are seri- 
ously imperilled when the conscience is perplexed by the refine- 
ments and intricacies in which casuistry delights.” But not, it 
appears, when you accept, or at least pay deference to, the arbi- 
trary restrictions on conduct which are delighted in by those 
whose religion largely consists in mere separatism. “It is safer 
to leave men to the guidance of those great and obvious moral 
laws whose authority every pure and honest heart acknow- 
ledges.’* Our reply to this must be, that these moral laws, 
however “great” they may be, are certainly not “obvious,” but 








* Wecek-day Sermons, by R. W. Dale, M.A., p. 183. 
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leave conduct absolutely unguided on points upon which the 
will must decide. A man must do something with his evenings: 
may he sometimes go to a theatre? If so, to what form, or to 
all forms, of dramatic or lyric entertainment? May he see 
the “Grand Duchess,” “Pink Dominoes,” a ballet? Is the 
“Traviata” permitted or prohibited by the great and obvious 
moral laws whose authority “every pure and honest heart 
acknowledges”? Should one countenance the religious service 
which is enacted on the stage in “Il Talismano”? If not, 
wherein lies the distinction between it and the grand corona- 
tion scene in the “ Prophet,” or the whole opera of “Moise in 
Egitto,” or the village prayer in “La Sonnambula”? Should 
a Christmas carol, the words of which are most sacred, be 
allowed in “Olivia”? Should the negroes in “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” be allowed to sing their quaint religious hymns in a 
stage play? And supposing some of these things are wrong, 
are they best protested against by eschewing the theatre alto- 
gether, or by participating in the pleasures and contributing to 
the public opinion of theatrical audiences ? 

May a “pure and honest heart” preserve game or take a gun 
and shoot partridges if invited to do so at a hospitable country 
house? Are honesty and purity of heart in their right place 
at a horse-race? Should one play cards for money? <A hun- 
dred such questions need settling on their merits. We do not 
propose to settle them, or even to suggest settlements ; but we 
insist that every person who is properly concerned to behave 
rightly ought not to be deterred from settling such points by 
fear of “effeminate moral delicacy,” or by the fact, if fact it be, 
that “people who are very scrupulous in small matters are 
often miserably weak in the presence of great temptations.” 
Fortunately for many of us, we escape for the most part very 
great temptations, but none of us avoid the temptation of 
acting in moral doubt and discomfort ; and to act so when we 
might have certainty, is not only to sin, but to weaken all our 
future forces of resistance to evil. 

Perceiving this, and recognizing other reasons for strictness 
and drabness of life, our Puritan fathers adopted a general rule 
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of abstinence which differs as widely as possible from Mr. 
Dale’s easy disregard of morbid scruples, but produced those 
curious petty prohibitions to which he is tvo indiscriminately 
respectful. 

They pre-arranged to give rigour the benefit of every doubt. 
Their principle is most generously expressed in the words of 
Jeremy Taylor, to the effect that men are apt to stand on terms 
with God, and to study how much is lawful, how far they may 
go, and which is their utmost stretch of lawful, being afraid to 
do more for God and their souls than is simply and indispen- 
sably necessary. “The good man,” says the Bishop, “has a 
way of determining cases of conscience which will never fail 
him. For if the question be put to him, whether it be fit for 
him to give a shilling to the poor, he answers that it is not 
only fit but necessary to do so much at least, and to make it 
sure he will give two; and in matter of duty he takes to him- 
self the greatest share ; in privileges and divisions of right, he 
is content with the least.” Even on the side of positive duty, 
this rule of life would probably tend to upset the just balance 
of many sincere and earnest lives, because excess of generosity 
and effort cannot go on all round, and when a man exceeds in 
one direction he must fall short in other. On the side of nega- 
tive or abstinent duty, Jeremy Taylor's rule is absolutely mis- 
leading. It tends directly to asceticism and to the establishment 
of needless distinctions between religious people and the rest 
of the world. The result of going to the utmost extreme in 
surrendering enjoyments or avoiding pursuits which a punc- 
tilious conscience may be tempted to call in question, is to 
present all moral seriousness in an unlovely light, to divorce 
from religion departments of literature and art which ought to 
co-operate with it in softening and improving humanity, and 
to make the non-religious part of the community distinctly 
irreligious. A scrupulous person, therefore, who follows Jeremy 
Taylor’s rule of freely giving up his privileges on the first 
demand of conscience, whether it be well or ill informed, not 
merely denies himself pleasures which it might be for the glory 
of God that he should enjoy, but indirectly confirms the un- 
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scrupulous and indifferent in a habit of enjoying pleasure 
without reference either to the Divine will or to a nice moral 
judgment of things fit and becoming. 

Equally indefensible on principle is the easy acquiescence 
which is excused by the general feeling that it is morbid te be 
too particular. There is a point, no doubt, at which it is foolish 
to scruple, but that point itself requires to be ascertained with 
great care; and you only remove the venue a little when, 
instead of deciding that a certain small action is right or wrong, 
you decide that the moral quality of actions of undefined small- 
ness is of no consequence. 

For instance, “where’s the harm” of fox-hunting? Our 
religious forefathers replied easily that a hunting-field was not 
the place in which to cultivate heavenly-mindedness ; that it 
was impossible to hunt without mixing with a great many 
people whom it would be better to avoid ; and that your love 
must be very cold if you preferred to run the spiritual risks 
incident to such a scene rather than to forego a recreation which 
is a mere pleasure of sense and of the world. These arguments 
are put out of court by the better spirit of modern religion, 
which imposes on Christians the duty of going into the world 
rather than keeping out of it. But fox-hunting is open to other 
objections. A man of sensitive morality will surely not engage 
: in it unless he is convinced that farmers are sufficiently recon- 
: ciled to it for indulgence in it to be consistent with the golden 

rule. This is one point upon which a clear conviction is 
essential to the following of the hounds with a clear conscience. 
| Supposing it to be settled in favour of hunting, the question 
7 ' of cruelty still remains. Here we would not dogmatize, but 
) we are not satisfied with Mr. Dale’s easy suggestion, that “as 





. for the fox, he lives such a roguish life that he may be sacri- 
ficed with an easy conscience for the general good.” Granted 
that the fox’s life is mean and insignificant, and that a large 
; field of squires and dames and professional men and dogs and 
; 


horses derives a great fund of pleasure and some degree of 
improved health from hunting him, it is not clear how any 
individual fox-hunter can take pleasure in what he knows 
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makes the poor creature fearfully and intensely miserable. 
Nor is it apparent why they should forcibly or carelessly push 
the fact of the fox’s agony on one side, when they can certainly, 
if they please, obtain the same amount and kind of pleasure 
from cross-country riding otherwise concerted. Suppose there 
were no foxes. There has been supposed to be a presumption 
of English law that foxes might be hunted, whatever the incon- 
venience to the farmers, because they are injurious vermin ; 
but it is quite certain foxes would soon be extinct without 
hunting, if English country gentlemen did not prohibit their 
destruction. Well, suppose them destroyed. Does all the 
health and happiness attributed to fox-hunting disappear? 
This is incredible. Manly exercise and womanly emulation in 
it, love of fresh air and of adventurous riding, ingenuity in 
finding methods of enjoying these delights in company, would 
survive, and some substitute quite as exhilarating would soon 
be provided. It is too much to pretend that horse exercise in 
the country, or even the special pleasure of it as now enjoyed, 
is as mortal as an easily extirpated species of rural vermin. 

Weighing these considerations, it appears to us that fox- 
hunting should be avoided for reasons of humanity. The 
cruelty involved may bear a small proportion to the total 
enjoyment derived, but it cannot be supposed to be indispen- 
sable even for the production of that enjoyment. Even if it 
were, the actual suffering inflicted is more than any individual 
of the hunt would cause for his own gratification. And the 
morale of the case is not altered because a large number of 
persons co-operate in the torture which none of them would 
individually apply. It is not pretended that the hunters are 
in a state of mind in the least degree cruel. This is not the 
question ; but whether, seeing the suffering they cause to a 
certain animal is undeniable and not indispensable, they ought 
not, as humane and amiable beings, to consider that suffering, 
and to deliberately and successfully justify it before consenting 
to engage in the sport. 

The noxiousness of the hunted animal does not enter into 
the issue, for it is clearly the duty of agricultural civilization 
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to have done with foxes, and they would quickly be extinct 
but for the illogical necessity of keeping up the sport which 
pretends to extirpate them. The smallness of the animal no 
doubt lightens the matter to many minds, as also in the case 
of shooting. When the fox is hunted, few are in at the death, 
and not many therefore see the only disgusting part of the 
day’s proceedings. When birds and hares are shot, the death- 
pangs are very short, and—except in the butchery of the battue 
—there is something in the pursuit, the air, the cheerful com- 
pany, and in the small, inoffensive character of the game and 
its pretty appearance after death, which unquestionably expels 
from the mind every feeling that can be considered savage or 
ungentle. Are we at liberty, however, to ignore the fact that 
the sensations of this kind of sport are the germ, and under 
favouring circumstances the fast-growing germ, of that passion 
for “killing something” which in its grosser forms is unques- 
tionably repulsive ? 

The pleasant, one might almost say pretty, sport of rabbit- 
shooting often degenerates into something painfully coarse and 
horrible on the introduction of the ferret, and the transition 
does not seem to be felt to be a violent one. From battue- 
shooting in “warm corners” to pigeon-shooting at Hurlingham 
is an easy descent. Boar-hunting, tiger-hunting and elephant- 
hunting, must have traits of ferocity, and, on a large scale, 
incidents of carnage which would horrify many a refined and 
amiable man who can shoot birds in the stubble-fields or on 
the moors without compunction ; but it is doubtful whether a 
reasoning being is entitled to hide from himself that the scale 
of the killing is not of the essence of the matter. Once admit 
the element of pleasure in the destruction of life, and a con- 
cession has been made to the baser sort of humanity, the 
ultimate issues of which cannot be limited. 

We hold it certain that in a perfectly civilized condition of 
society the act of killing for necessary purposes will be classi- 
fied as an act of duty, just as the killing of sheep and oxen is 
now, although the hereditary Nimrodism of the human race 
may for some time impel men of leisure to seek beyond the 
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bounds of civilization for opportunities of sport. When Mr. 
Matthew Arnold wants a name for the class which chiefly 
maintains killing among amusements, he is obliged to call 
them barbarians. Sport of that kind in the midst of civiliza- 
tion is a relic of barbarism ; to pursue it beyond the boundaries 
of civilization is approximately to return to barbarism. Nor 
should it be forgotten that in cultivated countries sport can 
only be artificially maintained. Every one who enjoys shooting 
in England does so by favour of a demoralizing law, distinctly 
adverse to the greatest good of the greatest number. The 
delights of a deer-forest in Scotland represent the depopula- 
tion or the non-population of wilfully wasted land in a coun- 
try proverbial for honourable thrift and indefatigable industry. 
Land laws less partial would soon put an end to the wilder 
sort of shooting both in Scotland and Wales. The abolition 
of the game laws—which are generally condemned by advanced 
political thinkers—would soon make the shooting of partridges, 
pheasants and hares a thing of the past, and the preservation 
of these animals for the kitchen, if accomplished at all, a 
matter of industry and commerce. 

Again we say, therefore, as in the case of fox-hunting, that, 
admitting the healthy results of shooting, and allowing that 
out-door exercise is neither attractive nor to the fullest extent 
hygienic unless it has in it the pleasure and excitement which 
to most men nothing yields so certainly as sport, it is never- 
theless an unworthy position for beings capable of self-control 
to be dependent either for health or enjoyment on practices 
the continuance of which is an anachronism unlikely to be 
perpetuated, while, consciously or unconsciously to the indi- 
vidual sportsman, they connect pleasure with the act of killing, 
which the highest morals require to be ranked among the 
necessities and not the amenities of life. 

We do not shut our eyes to the obvious and inextinguish- 
able fact that the chase must always be attended with pleasure. 
All well-done work yields delight to the workman, and those 
who have watched a good gamekeeper filling his bag, in order 
to stock the larder at the hall, has witnessed a spectacle of 
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heartily enjoyed and skilfully performed duty, which in all 
ages has been found with pre-eminent frequency among those 
whose bread-study has been the killing of wild animals for 
food. The question is whether men of culture can, if they 
reflect deliberately, share this sort of pleasure as a mere relaxa- 
tion, and whether it is worthy of them to avoid reflection in 
order to enjoy a boon so essentially vulgar and barbarous. 

The point at issue in any average individual case of a gen- 
tleman who shoots moderately for health may not be a grave 
one. Such a sportsman may not be bound to waste much time 
on the question if his mind is pretty clearly made up in favour 
of his general practice. While all the game that is killed is 
appreciated and eaten, it is really not of very great consequence 
who kills it, or whether it is killed as a business or as a plea- 
sure. And assuredly the compromise of accompanying the 
shooters without a gun—what with the fresh air, the desultory 
pleasure of rambling without fear of trespass, the various oppor- 
tunities of novel observation, and the agrémens of an al fresco 
luncheon—is so seductively innocent and delicious, that the 
most. rigid denouncer of sport who has once been led into it 
can only avoid repeating the frailty by declining all invitations 
into the country after the 12th of August. Still the principle 
of moral conduct involved is not altogether without impor- 
tance, and, as a point of casuistry, we may add that an admis- 
sion that the practice is not strictly defensible may be of value 
even where it is not abandoned. 

A perception of its tendency to lead to grosser forms of sport 
will at least stimulate well-regulated minds to draw the line 
as distinctly as they can between sport which it is not worth 
while to avoid and sport which it is not creditable to partici- 
pate in. A recognition of the purely accidental character of 
such amusements, depending as they do on temporary limita- 
tions and incompletenesses of civilization, will save sportsmen 
from that harshness in enforcing and maintaining game-laws 
and land-laws which is often a painful inconsistency in other- 
wise liberal men. And a clear sense of the value of the 
open-air element of sport and familiarity with nature as real 
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essential good things, for which killing birds and beasts is only 
an excuse and an appetiser, will lead to the encouragement of 
studies and habits that will give to many a love of country 
life which will stand them in good stead whether they shoot 
or not, and which would afford them abundant excitement and 
enjoyment in the fields if shooting were no more. Perhaps 
we may even conceive a time when a rich man may buy for 
himself and friends, even if a poor man may be still debarred 
from it, the right to trespass in search of a botanical specimen 
or a fact of natural history, as now he buys the right to go 
where he pleases, and to take as many as he pleases with him, 
to bring down something with powder and shot. 

The favour accorded by moralists to angling has always 
been a much greater puzzle to us than the apologies for field 
sports. Many of the fish on which the angler wastes his time 
are practically useless. The torture inflicted by the hook is 
much more distinctly present to the sportiman’s observation 
than the sharp and sudden death-strokes dealt by gun-shot ; 
and the “tender handling of the worm,” about which so much 
heartless nonsense has been talked, is one of the most intole- 
rably disgusting processes conceivable. There must be a charm 
in the rod and line which blunts the susceptibilities of some of 
the best and kindest of men; but casuistry can find no tenable 
or even feasible justification for their indifference to the misery 
they inflict. Happily this amiable sport is pursued in a soli- 
tude as strict as if it were the most morose of occupations, and 
is proportionately less seductive. 

The case of horse-racing is generally supposed to be very 
difficult, but it will be found on a little reflection sufficiently 
simple. In its favour may be urged the absence of cruelty, 
the innocence of the aim, the utility of generous emulation in 
a pursuit naturally befitting men of station and wealth, and 
the substantial advantage derived by the country from the 
results of that pursuit in improving the breed of horses. 
Against horse-racing it must be alleged that it has fallen into 
the lowest deep of moral degradation owing to a toleration of 
all sorts of rascality, which has completely saturated the sport 
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with the worst sort of chance—that arising from inscrutable 
chicane—and that it is never unattended by surroundings of 
the grossest and lowest character. 

In spite of the innocence of horse-racing in theory, and its 
pleasantness as a spectacle—that is, the prettiness as a sight 
of the actual running—it is probably not too extreme to say 
that all persons of scrupulous conduct who do not keep race- 
horses will do well to keep away from race-courses so long as 
racing is in the main what it cannot be denied to be at present. 
To the majority of such persons the matter only presents itself 
now and then in the form of a question whether they shall or 
shall not attend a race-meeting, and if they go once they are 
usually prevented from going again by the extreme repulsive- 
ness of the attendant sights and sounds. To others, however, 
racing offers a problem of greater nicety. According to the 
usages of rank and county position, often according to the 
hereditary customs of families, a stud may be expected to be 
kept up, and some interest may be expected to be taken con- 
tinuously in the sport. It is most undesirable that a country 
gentleman of scrupulous life from whom this is looked for, 
should either behave carelessly in the matter, or should have 
no other guide for his seriousness and feeling of duty than a 
mere Puritanical tabooing of worldly pleasures, which in this 
as in other things is the only check upon conduct much 
recognized in English life. Intelligent casuistry will probably 
convince any wealthy man so placed that he has a choice of 
two eligible lines of conduct. He may not join carelessly and 
acquiescently in racing as other men follow it, nor need he 
eschew racing on grounds of Puritan anti-worldliness. If he 
has no taste for the pursuit he had better shun it, assigning as 
his reason that without bestowing pains and ability upon it 
he would be led into countenancing evil which he could not 
check. If racing falls in with his tastes, it may be his duty 
to participate in it with a strict avoidance of everything that 
is not consistent with the whitest honour, and also of all bet- 
ting and book-making on the mere chances of the sport. Those 
who choose to inquire among persons familiar with racirg 
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will discover that there are noblemen and gentlemen who not 
only adopt this creditable and useful line of conduct, but are 
just as well known to do so as the Greenwich Observatory is 
known to keep correct time. They will also meet with reasons 
for believing that every keeper of race-horses who behaves 
thus sensibly improves, or perhaps we should say mitigates, 
the characteristics of racing as a whole, and that every addi- 
tional instance of the kind would make the purification of the 
Turf a more hopeful enterprize. 

Almost all betting and absolutely all gambling lies, in our 
judgment, on the wrong side of the line which divides moral 
from immoral conduct, but some employment of casuistry may 
be necessary to carry this home to many minds. There is no 
eleventh commandment which says, “Thou shalt not bet ;” and 
it is not obvious to everybody that betting is prohibited when 
the tenth commandment says, “Thou shalt not covet.” It is 
admitted that to bet under some circumstances of certainty is 
a breach of the injunction, “Thou shalt not steal ;’ and there 
the moral prohibition is considered by many to end, except so 
far as betting, like other things, is not to be indulged in immo- 
derately or beyond one’s means. Now, as a sort of clincher to 
a victory on a point of fact or in a prophecy, a bet is quite 
harmless, though the habit of thus as it were adding a relish 
to one’s feats of memory or forecast is apt to develop into a 
vulgarity and a nuisance. In such transactions there is little 
greed, and the bet is by no means the first consideration. All 
betting for betting’s sake, however, involves a distinct lowering 
of the moral tone, and this in casuistry seems to be the con- 
clusive argument against all the gambling appurtenances of 
amusement. 

There are many accidental reasons which in individual cases 
should prohibit all spicing of amusements with contingencies 
of gain and loss. If the secrets of all hearts were confessed, 
many persons, who do not scruple to say that they cannot 
enjoy a game “unless they have something on,” would admit 


that when they have something on, however trifling, they 


cannot play without losing their temper. Others would ac- 
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knowledge that they find it impossible or nearly so to avoid 
petty cheating—a much commoner accompaniment of playing 
for money than of playing for love, and commoner in all sorts of 
games than is generally believed. A still larger number would 
allow that playing for money, even when the stakes are small, 
renders it quite out of the question for them to avoid playing 
a great deal too much, and wasting an undue proportion of 
time ou what ought to be a comparatively brief and light 
recreation. And a larger number yet would agree that when 
playing for money they cannot summon moral courage to stop 
at the point where it is inconsistent with their means to go on. 
In all these cases, and probably in others that might be thought 
of, it is as much a duty to abstain from playing for money, as 
it is for a man to become a teetotaller who cannot avoid a 
glass too much, even on the supposition that the practice is 
not intrinsically wrong. 

We hold, however, that a just casuistry rules playing for 
money out of permissible amusements. The Bishop of Man- 
chester, in a late speech to working men at Sheffield, said that 
he had never been able to satisfy his mind as to what was the 
precise sin of gambling or why it is a wrong thing to bet. 
And that the case of conscience is not without difficulty is 
proved by the somewhat transcendental and unduly vague rule 
laid down by Dr. Newman, that the sin of gambling is that 
you have an inordinate affection for an earthly thing. This 
may be sound, but it is not easily verifiable ; nor is it suffi- 
ciently distinguished from many cases in which the sin or the 
innocence is a question of degree. We hold the immorality of 
playing for money, or betting for the sake of winning, to be no 
question of degree at all, but to be intrinsically involved in 
the very act. 

That this is not the general opinion is proved by a quotation 
from a devotional manual given in a letter to the Guardian. 
Rightly enough, the matter is brought under the tenth com- 
mandment ; but the self-examining interrogatory, “Is the stake 
you play for what you can afford for such a purpose?” is 
clearly likely to suggest to the young communicant who is 
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supposed to use this directory of conscience, as the writer to 
the Guardian pointed out, that it may be permissible to spend 
a certain sum in card-playing. 

The practice appears to us to be sufficiently condemned by 
the fact, which must be left to be established or repudiated by 
individual consciousness, but of which we have no doubt, that, 
as we have already said, the moral tone suffers an unmistake- 
able deterioration as soon as the money element is introduced. 
There are some people who can play a whole evening at whist 
without having a coin depending on it. There are others who 
could not play a rubber without the excitement of gain or 
money risk. The former are undoubtedly of a superior moral 
make to the latter. Suppose four friends to play for two hours 
for the mere pleasure and emulation of the game, and then for 
the rest of the evening for money. In three out of the four, if 
not in all, the moral tone will distinctly deteriorate from the 
moment at which so much a point is introduced. Not only will 
tempers become more tetchy, the interest in the game dispro- 
portionately feverish and unhealthy, and in too large a propor- 
tion of cases the play less perfectly fair and chivalrous,—but, 
even supposing serene temper, moderate excitement and punc- 
tilious honour to endure, a spirit will be found to have crept in 
which has lowered the whole mood and tone of the recreation. 

Why should we persist in a practice which thus renders 
amusements inimical to elevation and amiability of feeling? 
The object of all amusement should be innocently to relieve 
the strain, both mental and moral, which is incident to dili- 
gent, intelligent and conscientious life. Amusement runs 
counter to its purpose when it weakens moral force, encourages 
bad mental and moral habitudes, stores up contingencies of 
temptation, and establishes predispositions to infirmity, instead 
of refreshing, purifying and invigorating the intellectual system. 

What makes playing for money thus deteriorative is the 
subtle and sinister influence of greed. Greed is an acknow- 
ledged vice, which need not for our present purpose be defined. 
Enough that it seems to be unfailingly present as soon as 
playing for money or betting for betting’s sake is introduced. 
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1 cannot be innocent, because it is a passion that cannot be 
associated with any elevated feeling. Even when the gains of 
gambling are generously lavished, they have first been greedily 
acquired. A certain amount of greedy emotion may be inevi- 
table in the mixed experiences of inevitable actual life ; but 
wherever it cannot be avoided, it is greatly qualified by being 
in company with useful labours, with generous emulation, with 
high ultimate objects, and with many mitigating circumstances. 
In amusements it is absolutely inexcusable, because it dete- 
riorates their moral quality and is easily dispensed with. If 
not, then all the more reason is there to get rid of it at any 
cost of difficulty, for the confession that amusement is unen- 
joyable without money risk is a challenge to one’s moral 
strength which no man who intelligently desires to respect 
himself can honourably decline. 

Of all lamentable scenes, one of the most lamentable is fre- 
quently looked on with pleasure. A family party playing a 
round game for small stakes is commonly regarded as a de- 
lightful domestic spectacle; and so far as the excellent and 
generous intentions of the elders, to whom the winnings are 
indifferent, are concerned, no doubt the motive and spirit of 
the sport are unexceptionable. The evil is unsuspected. But 
it exists. It was with a sure and true instinct that Charles 
Kingsley, who played at cards every night with his cl.ildren, 
invariably declined to allow playing for money. Who has 
ever seen children so occupied without greed being developed ? 
Who could witness it and still consider the amusement inno- 
cent without forcibly avoiding reflection? Who ever knew a 
company of children among whom greed did not need to be in 
every way repressed rather than in any way encouraged? Of 
the two sights, it is less painful, because more natural, to see 
a young man of twenty sowing his wild oats at billiards, than 
to behold the keen eye, the febrile excitement, the tenacious 
clutch of the gambling money-lover precociously present among 
children, whose parents foolishly think that because it takes 
place under their own roof-tree, and is for stakes which are to 
them insignificant, “playing for money” is exorcised of its 
moral evil. 
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Having contended that all stakes at play are of objectionable 
moral tendency, there is only one qualification necessary to pe 
made. Those who object to playing for money are bound ‘to 
recognize that they are in a minority, and that those who differ 
from them are quite unconscious of any moral error in their 
own practice. In reference to so simple a matter as a rubber 
of whist at low points, it is well to abstain if there are others 
to play, and if the money is considered, by the habit of the 
house or the circle, an essential part of the amusement; but 
there are many occasions on which it may do more good and 
be more advisable to fall in with play for a small amount, 
after declaring plainly your general principle, than to spoil a 
pleasant evening by a too punctilious insistance on a rule 
which under the immediate circumstances is of no moral con- 
sequence. 

Going to the theatre is a matter upon which the tone of 
religious people is much more intelligent than formerly, but 
it cannot be pretended that the old prejudices are extinct, or 
that the freer practice of our day has been logically justified 
to all religious minds, or that there are not still existing on 
the stage things which tend to alienate such minds from dra- 
matic performances. 

“There are thousands of young people,” says the Saturday 
Review, “who, though they dance, do so in the firm belief that 
they are waltzing to perdition, and who, when they venture to 
visit the theatre, shudder at the allegorical words, ‘The way 
to the Pit.” A few weeks ago, a most respectable member of 
the dramatic profession gave some performances in a northern 
county town where the drama seldom presents itself. He 
found that zealous persons were inundating the place with a 
tract, which represented the theatre as perilous to the soul, 
and every person who paid for admission as a partaker in the 
sin of keeping up a vast machinery of corruption. “Has the 
theatre,” says this tract, “a tendency to lead to heaven or to 
hell? What do the Bible, thy own conscience, and a death- 
bed reply?” There can be no doubt that the good Kendal 
folk who procured this remarkable and libellous leaflet from 
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“Drummond’s Tract Depét, Stirling,” thought they were doing 
God service, and fulfilling a duty obligatory on them as Chris- 
tians. If you could have induced them to see a representation 
of an average stage-play, they must have recognized the fact, 
that although they might justify the avoidance of theatres on 
grounds of separatism, they could not condemn average per- 
formances on any intelligible principle of moral restraint which 
would not equally forbid the reading of a newspaper. 

On the other hand, it must be admitted that plays are some- 
times produced on the stage and have long runs which would 
seem to justify the most inveterate prejudices against the 
theatre. In reference to some of these, and probably to one of 
them in particular, no less a person than Mr. Henry Irving, 
the tragedian, lately acknowledged, in a speech at Birming- 
ham, that the offences of his profession were often gross. He 
declined to cover “even with a counterpane of courtesy” its 
exhibitions of deliberate immorality, whether consisting in 
intentional disregard for the decencies of costume, or in plays 
the whole structure of which was impregnated with moral 
unhealthiness. “It is to be feared,” he said, “that in endea- 
vouring to obtain from the great storehouse of French invention 
attractive adaptations to suit certain tastes in the present day,” 
we have imported pieces “the essential character of which is 
to make a mock of domestic purity, and to efface from the 
minds of the spectators the line which, according to good old 
English ideas, distinguishes a foul from a fair life. They inocu- 
late the feminine mind with rakishness. They establish usages 
of confidence and familiarity as to certain deplorable incidents 
of civilization and society which between good men and chaste 
women are best avoided. And they cover so absolutely with 
gay ridicule the common places of profligacy that they become 
part and parcel of the freemasonry of decent society, in which 
they should never even be heard.” After such a confession 
from the head of the histrionic profession, it would be idle to 
assert that liberty to attend the theatre is a right of religious 
people which no casuistry is necessary to defend. 

Not a moment need be wasted in considering those sub- 
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stitutes for theatrical amusements to which many religious 
objectors condescend. They are beneath contempt, and require 
for their enjoyment not merely a scrupulous conscience, but a 
softened brain. The casuistry of amusements is more con- 
cerned to vindicate the right to patronize the drama—which 
is a most important intellectual privilege ; to declare the limits 
within which this privilege may be enjoyed ; and to lay down 
the rule of conduct which is binding generally upon conscien- 
tious persons in reference to this amusement. 

The second of these is a function which must be performed 
by individual and public criticism as occasion arises. No 
general rule of discrimination can be laid down. Many dramas 
are moral which are popularly considered otherwise. A pietis- 
tic censorship would have excluded some of the finest plays. 
The best leading principle is apparent intention, and by no 
means a bad subsidiary test is intellectual excellence. What is 
immoral or indecent in the bias of its aim and interest is not 
likely to be moral or innocent in its effect ; but what is really 
fine intellectually is rarely otherwise than virtuous in its main 
intention, though there may be nothing obscurantist in its 
method and details. To exercise a purist oversight over the 
stage, or to be too precise in your requirements before going to 
the play, would be as absurd as to affect a similar scrupulosity 
in the library. As, however, there are many books too bad to 
possess, and many others that you do not offer for the perusal 
of young or unwise persons, so the right way to treat the 
theatre is for those who have control or influence over others 
to form their own judgment on plays and performances, and 
with a reasonable mixture of strictness and latitude to regulate 
the participation in theatrical pleasures of those over whom 
they exercise authority. Also, they and all other persons will 
do well to help as much as they can to form a sound public 
opinion on the subject. The theatre has greatly improved 
since the notion that it was wicked to attend it was left to 
nonsensical fanatics. It will improve still more when high- 
minded and religious men not only logically assume and act 
upon the full dimensions of their liberty in this matter, but 
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settle upon a public-spirited basis their responsibility as mem- 
bers of society for the purity, the good taste, and, as far as is 
consistent with popular conditions, the high intellectual merits 
of an institution which must always exist and always be 
governed by so much public opinion as is applied to it. To 
ignore and abstain from the theatre would be to hand it over 
to a reprobate mind, with the melancholy certainty that it 
would deprave vast multitudes who are by no means of repro- 
bate predilections. 

We have thus illustrated in a few pages a subject upon 
which a volume might be written, but upon which it would 
be absurd either to write or to read any lengthened disquisi- 
tion. The object is not to define and decide the cases of con- 
science to which amusements may give rise, but to insist on 
their being defined and decided in individual life, instead of 
being either ignored as unimportant or decided by a hard Pro- 
crustean test of so-called Christian consistency. 

The theory of our casuistry of amusements as suggested in 
these fragmentary inquiries is, that the old separatist usage of 
abstinence, whether founded on Evangelical theories of “ other- 
worldliness” or on a general assumption of moral superiority 
and segregation, should be abandoned ; that each amusement 
should be judged on its own merits, with due reference to all 
its attendant circumstances and all necessary distinctions be- 
tween its various forms ; that as to acts of participation, liberal 
allowance should be made for the minuteness of the questions 
involved and for the easy opinions or practices generally pre- 
valent ; but that every scrupulously behaving persou should 
take the trouble to make the rule of his own conduct in each 
case as clear as possible, and to commend it by discreet argu- 
ment and politic action to others, whether more or less liberal, 
or more or less careful, than himself. Individual questions, 
on which we have summarily pronounced, are no doubt open 
to much of that refined moral argumentation which is the 
business of casuistry, and such cases ought to be argued. Of 
the two snares, easy-going indifference and excessive scrupu- 
losity, intelligent Christians should avoid both. 


EpWARD R. RUSSELL. 
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IIL—GOD, DUTY AND IMMORTALITY. 
A REPLY. 


IN the article by Mr. F. W. Newman, entitled, “God, Duty 
and Immortality,” which appeared in the January No. of this 
Review, the writer specially singles out for criticism Mr. Peter 
Dean, author of a biography of Theodore Parker, as representa- 
tive of the Theistic creed, and takes Mr. Holyoake as repre- 
sentative of the Atheistic or Agnostic. 

Of neither of these gentlemen or their works does the present 
writer propose to say anything. Her concern is with the views 
put forth by Mr. Newman himself on the supreme triad of 
ideas expressed in his title. Mr. Newman lays down the fol- 
lowing propositions: Ist, That the idea of Duty is prior to the 
idea of God, and that the basis of Duty is the perception of the 
utility of certain rules of conduct under certain social relations, 
conscience or the moral sense delivering judgment on what is 
right, as well as commanding that right be done. 2ndly, That 
religion, defined by Mr. Newman as “speculation concerning 
superior spirits, or an after-life of the individual man,” “nei- 
ther contributes nor can contribute a single article to morals ; 
it can only corrupt morals in the attempt ;” that religion and 
morality have no necessary connection, religion being inde- 
pendent of morals, as morals of religion ; that each grows up 
separately and perhaps has a long existence separately. 3rdly, 
That belief in a future life, so far from being a sound or neces- 
sary basis of morality, imports into it an element of selfishness ; 
that such belief has “no emotional force at all ;’ that it has no 
essential bearing on our belief in God, and indeed no value 
except as an exercise of the speculative and imaginative powers, 
lifting them above the narrow sphere of the known, to beat 
their wings,—vainly it would seem,—in the limitless fog of the 
unknown. These are the propositions which it is proposed 
to discuss in this article, without any reference to particular 
persons or schools. 

To begin with the genesis and succession of the ideas of God, 
that is, of a Supreme Power above and beyond man, and of 
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Duty, that is, of a supreme obligation. The mental history of 
mankind, which we can trace from its earliest stages, still 
existing for us in the life of the lowest savages, and on which 
the development of each human being from infancy to man- 
hood throws the most vivid light,—this history shews almost 
to demonstration that as the first consciousness of the indivi- 
dual self begins with the sense of resistance, so the first idea 
of relation to anything external to self is the idea of power, as 
force that cannot be resisted. The infant and the savage, who 
is the infant of the race, recognize, with the first dawn of con- 
sciousness, powers, forces outside of them, to which they must 
submit, and over which they can exercise no control. The 
savage recognizes these powers in natural phenomena,—the sun 
by day, the darkness by night, the wind, the rain, the storm ; 
and he bows down before them in worship and unresisting 
awe, deepened into abject terror when the power is hurtful to 
him. There is as yet no moral element in his feeling,—the 
sense of good or evil as distinguished from beneficent or hurt- 
ful, with its inseparable accompaniment, the sense of a right 
and wrong in human conduct and of duty as moral obligation 
independent of any external pressure, being the fruit of a later 
and higher development. Again, the savage and also the child, 
— if the latter belong to the savages of civilization,—feels him- 
self strong or weak in relation to his fellows, takes what he 
can get, keeps what he can, with no more sense of justice or 
injustice in the exercise of his power than a beast of prey. 
Emphatically “might is right” in the beginnings of human 
society, and its first, and for long its only bond of union is 
self-defence. The tribe is stronger than the individual, there- 
fore the individual must submit to it; and his rights, which 
mean the exercise of his individual power, will be admitted 
by the tribe only in proportion as that power contributes to 
the general welfare. The weak in such a state of society have 
no rights. The woman, the child, the infirm, the aged, are the 
chattels of the strong men, who decide on their life and death, 
their weal and woe, as it pleases them. And mark that the 
weak no more rebel against the injustice of this absolute power 
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than their masters against the injustice of the earthquake or 
the whirlwind. 

This sense of Power, external and irresistible, is the true 
germ of religion, as, indeed, Mr. Newman admits, though in 
somewhat startling contradiction to his definition of religion as 
speculation on spiritual existences. Speculation of any kind 
belongs to a much later period of intellectual development, 
and never becomes religion, or the instinctive, inevitable per- 
sonification by the human mind of the powers it feels outside 
and above itself, offering them the homage and propitiation 
which would be most acceptable to a human superior. When, 
later on, the moral affections awaken, bringing the sense of 
right and wrong, good and evil, distinct from the useful or 
hurtful, and the voice of conscience is first heard commanding 
that right be done, this voice within is referred by the same 
instinctive process to the Power without ;—for to the Power 
man recognizes as supreme, he ascribes, by the necessity of 
his nature, the attributes he supremely honours,—and Duty 
becomes a part of religious service. 

If these views of the origin and succession of the conceptions 
of God and Duty be correct,—and the whole history of human 
development may be appealed to in their support,—Mr. New- 
man’s derivation of morality and duty from the experience of 
the utility of certain actions to society has no more foundation 
in nature than the “Contral Social” of J. J. Rousseau ; and so 
far from religion and morality having grown up independently 
of each other, they have been organically connected, the ideal 
of the first becoming the standard of the second, and both 
incessantly acting and re-acting upon each other. 

The fundamental error in Mr. Newman’s argument, and the 
source of all the rest, is his confusion of the moral sense, i.e. 
the sense that there is a right and a wrong, with the true judg- 
ment of what is right and wrong, thus attributing to conscience 
the judging as well as the governing power. This fatal error 
lies at the root and has been the strength of all the antagonism 
to the doctrine of an innate moral sense in man; for it was 
easy to shew that the moral standards of different ages and 
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countries have differed as widely as the times and places them- 
selves, and that the Syrian mother who sacrificed her children 
to Moloch, obeyed her sense of duty as truly as the Christian 
one who gave hers to be martyrs in the cause of Christ. But 
the true and only innate moral sense in man of which con- 
science is the voice, is the sense that there is a right and a 
wrong in human conduct wholly distinct from the expedient or 
inexpedient, and that the right must be done, cost what it may. 
This is the categorical imperative, the J ought, which makes itself 
heard with the first awakening of the moral nature, and which, 
just because its essence is to be independent of considerations 
of utility, can never be logically derived from an utilitarian 
basis. With that awakening, power assumes a moral character, 
aud appears good or evil as distinguished from beneficent or 
harmful. But it is not conscience, but reason, working on the 
materials supplied to it from within and without, which decides 
what is good and what is evil; and hence we see that the 
standard varies with the growth of the intellect, of the affec- 
tions, of knowledge, with the thousand influences which affect 
: human judgment, just as the power to understand a received 
standard varies in individuals and with the age of the indi- 
vidual. The child cannot grasp the moral principle which 
guides the man; the ignorant, the uncultivated, the childish 
in moral and mental development among the generations of 
) men, cannot grasp the moral ideal of the leaders of the race. 
But we also see, through all these variations, a constant ten- 
dency in the moral judgment te correct, to purify itself, to rise 
to an ideal standard; and the consensus arrived at wherever 
the same point of development has been reached, a consensus 
admitted by the moralists of every school, is sufficient to prove 
that the development is normal, and the result as truly con- 
tained in the constitution of human nature as the production 
of flower and fruit in that of the plant. To deny that the just 
discernment of good and evil, the sense of imperative obliga- 
tion to do the good and refrain from the evil when once dis- 
cerned, are innate in this sense, because their development, like 
that of all other human faculties, is slow and gradual, requiring 
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time and cultivation to bring them to perfection, seems as 
reasonable as it would be to deny that the powers of articulate 
speech, of erect walking and of abstract thought, are innate, 
because the infant is incapable of them. 

It follows from what has been said that the order of ideas 
contested by Mr. Newman,—God first, as the Power without, 
Duty afterwards, as the imperative of conscience, the power 
within,—is the true one, and, let us add, that this imperative, 
“Thou shalt,” or “Thou shalt not,” points as unerringly to a 
rightful authority without us, independent of the fluctuating 
judgments of the human mind, as the needle to the existence 
of a magnetic pole. When Mr. Holyoake says that he must 
obey his conscience, he is unconsciously testifying to this fact 
in language more conclusive than the reasoning of any Theist. 
Matthew Arnold has said somewhere, “ We none of us know 
how anthropomorphic we are.” It might be said with equal 
truth of some of us that we know not how religious we are. 

Mr. Newman, while admitting that the idea of power is the 
germ of religion, not only denies to it any moral value in its 
crude state, but taxes it with an actually demoralizing influ- 
ence, as long as power is the only attribute ascribed to the 
Deity, “the worship of mere power being virtually to worship 
a devil.” Perfectly true, when the power is consciously recog- 
nized as evil. The times of lowest moral degradation and 
corruption have been those when, as under the Roman empire, 
men bowed down in homage before the vilest of tyrants, feeling 
all their vileness, but abjectly worshipping their power. But 
in the early stages of human life, while the moral feelings are 
still in abeyance, and the sense of moral right and wrong yet 
unawakened, the idea of a Supreme Power above and beyond 
man gives him the first element of moral as of social life—the 
sense of being under a law; afterwards, by the inevitable 
process already pointed out, the attributes recognized as good 
will be ascribed to the Power worshipped as supreme. To say 
that a thousand errors have been committed as to what is good, 
that even yet the moral standard of the most civilized portion 
of the race is far from being perfect, is only to say that human 
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nature is human and not angelic. We shall have something 
more to note on this subject presently ; the essential point to 
establish here in answer to Mr. Newman is, that religion and 
morals go hand in hand ; that they rest on the same basis, i.e. 
the recognition of a supreme law, and that their ideal standards 
rise and fall together. 

How those standards are formed, by what process the sense 
of moral beauty is awakened in man, and justice, mercy and 
truth become lovely and loveable in his eyes, not for their 
utility, but for their own sakes, and as more precious in them- 
selves than any use they serve ; how is evolved the idea of an 
absolute right and wrong,—for it is the absoluteness of con- 
science which is its distinguishing characteristic,—are questions 
quite beyond the aim and limits of this essay. Only let this 
be said: that when it is attempted to derive these ideas and 
feelings from the slowly accumulating and inherited experi- 
ence of the utility of certain virtues to human communities, 
the effect is substituted for the cause, and the discovery thus 
arrived at of a true criterion of social morality is put for the 
motive power of moral action. 

Moreover, this criterion applies only to social morality, for 
no utilitarian standard of morals can give more than a man’s 
duty to his neighbours. His duty to himself, the supreme 
obligation of being pure, true, honest, just, in inward thought 
no less than in outward deed, of striving towards the highest 
and best he can conceive, —this branch of morals has no place 
in the morality which is founded on social utility, which has 
no ideal higher than happiness, and demands only outward 
acts, without inquiring into their hidden motives. On the 
other hand, it is this branch of morals which has its deepest 
root in religion, ie. the belief in responsibility to a Power 
above all human power, good beyond all human goodness, 
represented by the conscience within, and judging,—reversely 
to human judgments,—not by the outward acts, but by the 
inward motives, laid bare before an All-seeing Eye. This is 
the “article of morals” which religion supplies, and which can 
never be derived from a moral theory, rejecting religion and 
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resting on the experience of social utility. It is not meant 
that this branch of morality is never practised by individual 
Atheists, for they may be, and often are, men of the highest 
and purest personal morality, putting to shame the lower tone 
of professed Theists and Christians, but it is because they are 
better, as the latter are worse, than their creed. The true 
moral tendencies of the creeds themselves can be fairly judged 
only by following out their general consequences on a scale 
large enough to eliminate individual exceptions. Let us com- 
pare in this manner the moral tendency on the mass of man- 
kind of the belief that right and wrong are absolutely and 
eternally good and evil in themselves, the expression of the 
eternal law of righteousness of a living and righteous God, 
with that of the contrary belief that they are merely rules 
derived from the observation of their utility to society,—intel- 
lectual judgments, in short, on which, therefore, the private 
judgment of each individual has a right to exercise itself, to 
weigh one utility against another, the remote interest of all 
against the nearest and dearest interests of one, and that one, be 
it noted, having by the hypothesis no future beyond this pre- 
sent life——this brief space granted him out of the eternity of 
nothingness, to enjoy if he can, to suffer if he must,—and then 
let the impartial mind, knowing human nature and human 
life, decide which will best resist the strain of passion and the 
insidious temptations of selfishness ; which, in the long run, 
will obtain from men the largest and steadiest sacrifice of 
personal to general interests, of desire to duty. 

Mr. Newman, as many others have done, seems to think 
that the sanction of morality, derived from a belief in God, is 
solely that of reward and punishment in a future life, over- 
looking the fact that the characteristic of the imperative of 
conscience is, that it commands without any reference to the 
consequences of actions. It does not say, “Do this, or refrain 
from that, because you will gain or suffer by it,” but simply, 
“This must be done or left undone.” And if the command be 
consciously or deliberately disregarded, the punishment is not 
future, but immediate ; the disobedient mind kicks against 
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the pricks. Habit of course will deaden the pain ; and if the 
habit has been formed of looking upon it as only the reflection 
of the disapprobation our neighbours would feel at the violation 
of rules instituted for their general advantage, it will prove a 
veritable Lethe, or, at best, the pain will resolve itself into the 
mere dread of being found out ; but even this artificial soporific 
has its limits, and remorse remains, and will remain, while 
human nature exists, the one supreme and intolerable punish- 
ment, the true hell, which the imagination of man has pro- 
jected into a material hell beyond the grave. 

We believe that nothing has been more exaggerated than 
the deterrent influence of a belief in eternal punishment, and 
that except in acts of death-bed repentance it has scarcely had 
any active influence on human conduct at all. As one instance 
among many in support of this assertion, may be pointed out 
the maintenance through centuries of the code of honour as 
the gentleman’s rule of duty, even to the extent of taking life, 
in direct opposition to the code of Christian morals, enforced 
by all the tremendous after-death penalties threatened by the 
Church. Duelling was murder by every Christian standard, 
yet how many Christian gentlemen, though devout believers 
in a future retribution, ever even hesitated, much less refused, 
to obey the law of honour compelling them to fight? It is 
but one of many proofs that human nature is too noble to be 
governed, like the bestial, by slavish fear. Lord Bacon has 
shewn, in his essay on Death, that there is not a passion in 
the human breast that is not stronger than the fear of death, 
and the fear of death includes the fear of punishment after 
death. This may seem to contradict the superior influence 
just attributed to the religious view of conscience; but the 
contradiction vanishes when we bear in mind that the true 
office of conscience is to command that duty be done, not to 
decide what that duty is. By what subtle transformations of 
feeling, and under what peculiar social conditions, the ideal of 
honour assumed the place of the Christian ideal, and caused 
shame to be substituted for remorse, it would take us too long 
to trace ont here; it can only be pointed out that the result, 
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however obtained, confirms the fundamental fact of the recog- 
nition of a supreme moral authority within us, to be obeyed 
for its own sake, independently of any external inducements, 
and having its own sanctions of internal joy and suffering dis- 
tinct from any external loss or gain. 

Mr. Newman falls into the same confusion with regard to 
the belief in immortality as with regard to the moral sense. 
As he refuses to admit an instinctive moral sense in man, be- 
cause it did not from the first produce a uniform and exalted 
code of morals, so he refuses to admit an instinctive belief in a 
life beyond this life, because it does not shew itself in a uni- 
form and exalted theory of the immortality of the soul; and 
he rejects all the primitive and rudimentary forms of it as of 
no value. All the indications of the ineradicable tendency,— 
it might almost be called the necessity,—of the human mind 
to continue and complete this life in another, of which some 
of the strongest proofs might be found in the nations and indi- 
viduals apparently most alien to it, go for nothing with him, 
because their views of the future life are as various as the 
mental and moral conditions of those who hold them. But 
this variety only makes more striking the unity of the feeling 
beneath it, the irresistible impulse to break through the limits 
enclosing life here, and reach forward to something larger, more 
perfect, beyond. Here again want of space forbids any attempt 
to meet Mr. Newman’s argument against the universality of 
this feeling, drawn from the absence of it in the Chinese, the 
Buddhists and the ancient Jews, and to shew, as I believe 
could be shewn, that these apparent exceptions may be 
resolved into proofs of the rule. One word only as regards 
the Jews. It seems most singularly to have escaped all those 
who have commented on the omission in the Old Testament 


of any reference to a future state, any mention of other than 
temporal rewards and punishments, that the whole legislation 
of Moses, the whole of the later prophetic exhortations and 
denunciations, were addressed to the Jews as a nation, to Israel, 
the chosen people of God. The judgments denounced against 
the disobedient were national judgments, the rewards were 
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national grandeur and prosperity, and both, therefore, are neces- 
sarily temporal. The individual existed for them only as a 
member of the corporate body. In one of the most pregnant 
passages of Sir Henry Maine’s work on Ancient Law, he shews 
that this was the characteristic of all ancient codes, which 
recognized no rights of the individual man as such, but only 
those belonging to the position he held in the family, the tribe 
or the state; and it is the equally marked characteristic of 
Christianity to have for the first time considered man as an 
individual, and addressed itself to each individual soul, laying 
down a law separate from the law of the state, resting upon a 
life outside the life of the nation. Note also that as in the 
development of morals we find the conception of moral good, 
and of God as its source and highest embodiment, rise toge- 
ther, so does the conception of a future life rise from the ideal 
hunting-grounds of the savage, the pale Elysium of the Greek, 
to the Christian heaven, where those who have hungered and 
thirsted after righteousness shall be filled, where the pure in 
heart shall see God. And it is an evidence that the aspiration 
after immortality is the aspiration after perfection, not the 
selfish desire for happiness, that through all the debasement, 
the ignoble perversions of Christianity, which have made the 
history of Christian churches one of the darkest and bloodiest 
in the annals of mankind, still has the Christian ideal of eter- 
nal bliss been kept pure and undefiled by any touch of sensual 
pleasure, and its highest reward remained, as proclaimed by 
its Founder, a closer union with the Divine. 

To return from this digression to the points really at issue 
in Mr. Newman’s article, the inseparable connection of a belief 
in immortality with Theism, and its influence on conduct. It 
seems inexplicable that a Theist should raise any doubt on 
these points ; for what but belief in the future life makes pos- 
sible the belief in an absolute Goodness and Justice which 
men can love and worship, and, loving, strive to attain to their 
likeness? What else can give meaning and completeness to 

this life, which without it is but 
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“A tale 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
Signifying nothing” ? 
or, worse still, the work of some pitiless, sneering fiend, whose 
essence is cruelty, the pure delight in the infliction of pain, 
creating myriads of sentient beings to be “ butchered to make 
a devil's holiday” ? 

The belief in immortality is the inseparable condition of 
belief in a God worthy of human worship, and its moral influ- 
ence lies in thus securing for man a supreme ideal towards 
which he can tend as his goal, to be perfect as his Father in 
heaven is perfect. Mr. Newman repeats an argument he might 
have left to a certain school of orthodox theologians, that it is 
not for man to judge the justice of God ; and he, a Theist, may 
be shamed by the words of one whose nobler nature made him 
sublimely inconsistent with the utilitarian creed he professed. 
“Tf,” says John Stuart Mill, “instead of the glad tidings that 
there exists a Being in which all the excellences which the 
highest human mind can conceive exist in a degree inconceiv- 
able to us, I am informed that the world is ruled by a Being 
whose attributes are infinite, but what they are we cannot 
learn, nor what are the principles of his government, except 
that the highest human morality does not sanction them,— 
convince me of it, and I will bear my fate as I may. But 
when I am told that I must believe this, and at the same time 
call this Being by the names which express and affirm the 
highest human morality, I say in plain terms that I will not! 
Whatever power such a Being may have over me, there is one 
thing he shall not do: he shall not compel me to worship him. 
I will call no Being good who is not what I mean when I 
apply that epithet to my fellow-creatures ; and if such a Being 
can sentence me to hell for not so calling him, to hell I will 
go!” The Atheist may fiud it as easy to reconcile the un- 
quenchable human thirst for a justice, a perfection, never found 
on earth, with their non-existence anywhere, as to evolve the 
order and harmony of the universe from the fortuitous con- 
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course of atoms ; but to the Theist this is impossible. He can, 
feeling his incapacity to grasp the ultimate relations and issues 
of things, to fathom the infinite possibilities of eternity, believe 


“That not a worm is cloven in vain, 

That not a moth with vain desire 

Is shrivelled in a fruitless fire, 

Or but subserves another’s gain ;” 
and bowing down in adoration before the Power he cannot 
understand, may still exclaim, “ Though He slay me, yet will I 
trust in Him.” But if those possibilities are excluded,—if what 
we see and know of this confused, disjointed, meaningless pre- 
sent, is indeed the be-all and end-all of human life, groaning and 
travailing in pain to bring forth nothing,—if there be indeed 
but one thing to happen alike to Jesus of Nazareth and Cesar 
Borgia, and all that was Alexander find no nobler use than “to 
stop a bung-hole,"—if each generation of mankind is to be 
sacrificed for the greater good of the next, till the last shall 
inherit all, like the survivor of a huge tontine, then disap- 
pear in the wreck of the planet itself, and all the love, the 
beauty, the struggles, the agony and the triumph of unnum- 
bered myriads of human beings leave nothing behind 


“ But a burnt-out sun, and a cinder star,”— 


then indeed the faith of the Theist becomes impossible, and 
dies for want of any food on which it can live. 

Far different is it when that hope for the vanquished and 
trodden-down, the hopelessly lost in this world, is left to us. 
Then even from the contemplation of this life we can 

* Assert Eternal Providence, 
And justify the ways of God to man.” 

It may seem a startling paradox, yet it is a truth capable of 
demonstration, that human nature and human life would have 
lost in grandeur, in nobility, would have forfeited their highest 
beauty as their highest virtue, if the moral sense, evolved, as 
Mr. Newman supposes, from the sense of the utility to society, 
and to the individual through society, of certain courses of 
action, had been strong enough from the first to rule mankind, 
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and bring it to “dwell in prudencies for ever.” Torrents of 
blood, torrents of tears, would doubtless have been spared, but 
the greatness born of suffering would have been spared also, 
The faithfulness unto death, the martyr’s constancy, the patriot’s 
heroism, the righteous will defying prosperous iniquity, all 
the elements of the wondrous drama of human life, high as 
heaven, deep as hell, kindled into life by the clash of con- 
flicting forces, would have remained unborn and unknown 
in such a world. It may be asked, why then struggle, as all 
reformers are doing, to establish a society where justice and 
the greatest good of the greatest number shall prevail, if it is 
to result in such a dead level of commonplace prosperity? The 
answer is, because the good won by a struggle, the hard-earned 
reward of effort, is a wholly different thing from the good 
passively received or inherited ; and if ever we see a human 
society fulfilling the ideal of the Christian and the Altruist 
alike, we know that it will have been reached, not by taking 
life 
“ As idle ore, 
But iron dug from central gloom, 
And heated hot with burning fears, 
And dipt in baths of hissing tears, 
And battered with the shocks of Doom 
To shape and use,”— 


a diviner shape, a nobler use, than the “idle ore” could ever 
have attained. 

Mr. Newman assures us that the belief in immortality “has 
no emotional influence whatever ; that it is purely intellectual 
and speculative, acting only on the imagination, and “ stirring 
neither desire, nor hope, nor fear, nor curiosity ;” and he 
adduces as proof his personal experience when he believed 
himself to be at the point of death. It is a broad conclusion 
to draw from the very slender premiss that he felt no emotion 
in the contemplation of a future life at the moment when the 
ebbing powers of this might be supposed too weak for any 
vivid grasp at all. And against his one experience might be 
set the multiplied and equally authentic records of the rap- 
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turous joy with which parting souls have sprung forward, as 
it were, to meet the dawn of the eternal day. But the emo- 
tional power of a belief is not to be measured by its effect on 
the dying, but on the living; not on the spirit from which 
the worn-out “vesture of decay,” the failing instruments of its 
activity, are dropping off, but on the spirit in its full and 
vigorous exercise of them. Is there, then, for such a spirit in 
the prospect of eternity, no stirring of a boundless hope where 
else would be hopelessness? no fear of the dread possibilities 
of a new life unconceived, inconceivable? no curiosity to 
pierce the infinite unknown? no desire for the vision of perfect 
goodness in which the long thirst of life shall, at last, be satis- 
fied ? 

Alas! for those who can answer these questions in the 
negative ! 

Maria G. GREY. 





IV.—_THE CONDITIONS OF COMMON WORSHIP IN 
FREE CHURCHES. 


Ir would not be easy to conceive a contrast more complete 
than between rationalistic worship within, and rationalistic 
worship beyond the pale of the Established Church. We tuke 
it for granted that the former is possible, and that instances 
may be found in which the minister puts an interpretation on 
the formularies of the Church which he believes to be consis- 
tent with modern thought and knowledge, while the congre- 
gation by no means hold themselves bound by any orthodox 
expositions of the Creeds. The peculiarity is, that when this 
is so, a devout Churchman of any ordinary type may join in 
the service without sense of shock or jar. Possibly the Atha- 
nasian Creed is not read on the days appointed in the Rubric, 
but in every other respect all is done decently and in order. 
The service may even have in it a large element of the ornate, 
as if it were one thing to hear certain expressions of belief 
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tunefully and tastefully sung, and another to make them in 
cold blood and with a loud voice. Perhaps the degree of intel- 
lectual agreement between the congregation and what the 
minister is reading varies widely between a maximum and a 
minimum,—reaching the former in the Lord’s Prayer and that 
“for all sorts and conditions of men,” declining to the latter at 
“born of the Virgin Mary,” “descended into hell,” “resurrec- 
tion of the body.” But the outward signs of this variation 
are discernible only to the watchful and the instructed eye. 
Otherwise the service flows on in a swift, uninterrupted stream 
of thanksgiving and petition. The Apostles’ Creed is recited 
without any recollection of the controversies which through six 
centuries have left their marks upon clause after clause, and 
given them a meaning which present usage does little to suggest. 
So, too, with the Symbol of Niczea: it is as if no controversy 
had touched the nature of God, no speculation had moulded 
man’s thought of the divine, since the days of Constantine. No 
doubt it is a great thing to pray in words consecrated by long 
usage and many tender associations ; yet the present too has 
its rights, and cannot express all its wants and hopes in voices 
of the past. But the whole service belongs to the past ; its 
newest word is three centuries old; and if our supposed con- 
gregation had wholly yielded themselves to its influence, which 
is usually far from being the case, they would greet the sermon, 
with its metaphysics of last week and its science of yesterday, 
with a start and a shiver. 

Enter the meeting-house of an “advanced” Nonconformity, 
and everything is changed. Congregation and minister now 
are loose from all moorings of usage, and both are deeply con- 
scious of their freedom. There is no certainty at any moment 
as to what will happen: the service follows no stated round of 
thought and feeling: last Sunday’s practice is no guarantee for 
to-day’s. Ifthe minister reads Scripture, he chooses his own 
lesson, but he is as likely as not to put in its place a Vedic 
hymn or a passage from Emerson. His prayer is his own: 
perhaps taken from a cycle of written devotions not unknown 
to his congregation, perhaps the inspiration of the moment ; 
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but in any case the outcome of his own mind, and to be fol- 
lowed by the worshipers only with considerable effort and a 
partial apprehension. Very likely he has a conscientious 
seruple against praying through or in the name of Christ: 
possibly he thinks he can improve upon the Lord’s Prayer by 
bringing it nearer to a modern philosophical standard. But 
whatever his scruples, the people must accept and learn to fall 
in with them: he is absolute master of the situation: anti- 
quity has no authority for him, and he has almost a pleasure 
in flouting usage. It is obvious that the religious value of 
such a service wholly depends upon the spiritual nature of the 
man, an element which in the first case went for almost no- 
thing. He may be merely asharp, shallow rhetorician, glib of 
speech in regard to God as to everything else; and then all 
that the congregation can do will be to fill up his poverty- 
stricken phrases out of the riches of their own hearts. Or he 
may be one who sees God face to face, and is overflowed by an 
abiding sense of the dignity and the mystery of human life, in 
which case his humble chapel becomes a very Mount of Vision, 
a tabernacle where the Eternal sometimes deigns to dwell. 
These are extreme cases, we frankly admit ; but every one 
will allow that they are possible, and extreme cases are best 
for purposes of illustration. And the apparent distinction be- 
tween them lies in this: that in the first, the minister is bound 
by the letter of the Prayer-book, and the people have a perfect 
guarantee against either defects of taste or doctrinal aberrations ; 
while in the second, the minister is absolutely free, and the 
people are at the mercy of his heresies, his scruples, his possible 
irreverence, his inevitably recurring dryness of heart. But this 
is not quite all the truth. Against all bad taste, except indeed 
such as is implied in unintelligent reading or nasal intoning, 
the Church congregation are protected ; but the doctrinal gua- 
rantee is more verbal than real. What surety is there that the 
minister understands the doctrinal statements and implications 
of the Prayer-book in the same sense as the congregation, or 
that the concinnity of words between reading-desk and pew 
involves any genuine harmony of thought? Perhaps, if one 
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could pierce beneath the vocal unanimity of such a service to 
the various degrees of divergence of belief which it hides, the 
spectacle of words used in so many non-natural senses, and 
phrases calling up different and conflicting associations, might 
not be altogether edifying, especially if it be recollected that 
the worship is addressed to a God who “desireth truth in the 
inward parts.” Whereas the other service, with all its admit- 
ted imperfections, is at all events an attempt at perfectly 
honest worship, in which no word shall be uttered to an omni- 
scient God which does not come from the heart and is not 
approved by the head. No doubt common worship is in no 
case possible without more or less of compromise between 
minister and people. It can never be certain that words are 
spoken and understood in the same sense. Neither a form of 
prayer nor one man’s orison can meet the precise wants, at a 
particular time, of hundreds of living hearts: the first errs in 
being too general, the second must be too personal. But com- 
promise may be greater or less; and while the first kind of 
worship we have tried to characterize is quite contented with 
the maximum, the second is an honest and eager attempt to 
find the minimum. 

These two methods of worship, narrowly scrutinized, are 
found to have their deepest root in different conceptions of the 
nature of theological truth. It may be regarded as “the faith 
once delivered to the saints,” a thing perfected and rounded 
off at a bygone epoch of human history, and thenceforth inca- 
pable of development and modification. If with the Evan- 
gelical Protestant we look for it within the covers of the Bible, 
or with the Anglican in the belief of the first four centuries 
and the Canons of the Councils of the individual Church, it 
may well make itself vocal in a fixed liturgy, and we need not 
fear lest that liturgy should ever come to be out of harmony 
with modern modes of thought. On this view, theology is the 
one constant of human knowledge among many variables ; and 
no possible intellectual inconvenience can result from a fixed 
view and method of treating it. There is not only no reason 
why Bishops to-day should not worship in precisely the same 
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words as Augustine and Chrysostom, but a thousand reasons of 
sentiment and association why they should ; and a creed which 
satisfied the six first centuries may well be satisfactory always. 
But the case is at once altered when Theology is regarded as a 
progressive science, and methods of looking at divine things are 
seen not only to be susceptible of modification, but to be actually 
modified by new knowledge of the physical, and fresh criticism of 
the ancient world. The consensus of history is against “born 
of the Virgin Mary.” Chemistry will have nothing to do with 
“the resurrection of the body.” We can trace the actual steps 
by which the legend of the descent into hell grew up. No 
oue can be imbued with the spirit of modern science without 
feeling the need of a profound change in the tone and structure 
of prayer. The old liturgies are still solemn, and stately, and 
pathetic ; but whoever lives the new life and wants to be reli- 
gious, hears in them the jarring note of perpetual anachronism. 
A free church and a progressive theology are in truth correla- 
tive ideas: the new wine will have new bottles—or if it be 
persistently poured into the old, we know the result. Fora 
while words may be used in new and strange senses, fresh 
interpretations may be put upon old formulas, the present 
may be forced to express itself in terms of the past ; but if the 
process be continued too long, the result is a paralysis of the 
intellectual conscience, and men’s religious talk, degraded to 
the level of Talleyrand’s diplomatic language, becomes no more 
than an instrument for concealing their thoughts. 

But, in the next place, such a serviee as that of the Church 
of England is felt to answer to a precise dogmatic theology. 
We do not speak merely of the creeds, although the creeds are 
the argumentative nucleus of the whole, and impart to the 
whole a certain character. This religious utterance is the 
subjective side of a theology which is a science in the same 
way as astronomy or chemistry is a science, the main princi- 
ples of which are quite well known, and all the chief details 
accurately mapped out. Words are used in precise technical 
senses. Phrases have a recognized doctrinal reference. The 
dogmas involved are not only definite of outline in themselves, 
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but are co-ordinated and subordinated into a symmetrical 
system. It is quite true that the nature of the subject-matter 
is such as to render the complete elimination of ambiguity 
impossible, so that different meanings are put by different 
men upon the same form of words ; but the disputants are far 
enough from recognizing any corresponding obscurity in the 
things which the words denote, and one dogmatic interpreta- 
tion is confidently maintained against another. And to a 
mind which comes to the Prayer-book touched by the charac- 
teristic moods of modern thought and feeling, it seems strangely 
to err by over-precision. It may or may not be all true, but 
who can know? The very word God, with its awful sugges- 
tions of meaning, with its burthen of significance that seems 
to grow less or more with the varying insight of the wor- 
shiper, which is now the expression of the most solemn and 
stable reality, and again seems only to hint at that which the 
mind can never adequately grasp,—ought not to be narrowed 
down to denote One of whose character we are confident, whose 
ways we know, whose nature we can divine, whose plans we 
are accustomed to analyze, whose judgments we venture to 
anticipate, whose thunderbolts we sometimes presume to throw. 
A devout soul may feel itself profoundly touched by divine 
realities, may be full of a childlike trust, or overwhelmed by a 
solemn awe, and yet turn away from a thousand things in this 
form of prayer as affirmations that are too bold, as implications 
which it does not know to be true. Of course, to a certain 
school of Churchmen, these affirmations and implications are 
delightful mental and spiritual aliment. For them, no other 
science approaches Theology in precision. They have no 
doubts as to any, even the minutest detail in the dogmatic 
system of the Church. They know all about prevenient grace, 
in the same way as the chemist knows all about carbon or 
phosphorus. They expatiate within their system, as a man 
wanders through the well-known fields and by the accustomed 
paths around his home. They are as ready to stand by every 
corollary from every article of the Catholic faith, as to defend 
the primary truths of religion. But men of a more modern 
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spirit are beginning to see that the creed of the future will 
consist of very few clauses, and every one of them expressed 
in terms of great latitude. Human life is hung in mystery ; 
and religion, which seeks the bases of life, is of necessity mys- 
terious. The great facts of faith may be clearly discerned, 
but will not be clearly defined. Something we know, but we 
guess, and believe, and hope more. So it is more than possible 
that as in the future men’s awe, and faith, and trust expand, 
their dogmatic system will shrink to very small dimensions. 
Sometime, no doubt, the day will come at which it will be 
possible for a free church, which feels itself no longer bound 
by either the Creed of Nicza, or the Confession of Augsburg, 
or the Thirty-nine Articles, to gather up the results of pro- 
gress, and to express them in a liturgical form which shall be 
true to the living consciousness of the time. The process of 
emancipation from medizval theology cannot last for ever: 
even if the pendulum of thought be destined to swing into 
many alternate extremes, there is an equilibrium of belief in 
which it will rest at last. Such a liturgy, if ever it take shape, 
will be much less historical than that of the Church of England, 
but then it will make up for breaking with the past by answer- 
ing much more perfectly to the wants of the present. It 
will be profoundly unsatisfactory to those who revel in mi- 
nuteness of doctrinal detail, but it will give full and various 
voice to the simple and basal emotions of human religion. 
Every form of prayer aims, it may be presumed, to exclude 
the transitional, to include the permanent elements of faith ; 
but it may safely be predicted that this will draw the line of 
distinction at quite an unexpected place. Some of the mate- 
rials of such a form of prayer already exist: there are well- 
known petitions and collects in the Prayer-book which in 
their simple and severe beauty, and their almost unbounded 
width of application, have already made themselves part of all 
devotion that expresses itself in the English language; while, 
as the unhappy dissensions of our time clear away, and men 
breathe more constantly the air of pure spiritual feeling, these 
will become more, and more various. At the same time, each 
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age as it comes will bring with it its special way of looking at 
divine realities which are too great and too many-sided to be 
fully apprehended by any, and the colour of religious language 
may change, even while its burthen of meaning remains sub- 
stantially the same. And if the public services of a church 
are to reflect with absolute exactness the emotions and aspira- 
tions of the worshipers, provision will always need to be made 
for what is changeful in them as well as for what is permanent. 

But how far is a free church possible and desirable? And 
in which of many current senses is this somewhat abused 
phrase to be used ? 

Perhaps the definition of which we are in search may be 
best approached from the negative side. That is not a free 
church, in any adequate sense of the word, which is so called 
because the building in which it worships contains no appro- 
priated sittings, and its revenues are raised by voluntary offer- 
ings at every service. This is a mere detail of ecclesiastical 
arrangement, of much less consequence, it seems to us, than 
its ardent advocates make it out to be. Nor can we give the 
title of a free church to a congregation or collection of congre- 
gations simply because it stands in no ecclesiastical relation 
to the State. Common experience shews that in such churches 
the expression of opinion is often much more restricted than 
in Established Churches. The severe hierarchical self-govern- 
ment of Wesleyan Methodism enables it to deal with heretics 
much more effectually than the Church of England can ; while 
in like manner the Free Kirk and the United Presbyterians 
maintain a stricter standard of orthodoxy than the Kirk of Scot- 
land. Liberty of self-regulation, in small matters as in great, 
in discipline as in doctrine, is no doubt an element in church 
freedom, but many more elements must be included before we at 
all fill up the measure of the conception. A free church is one 
in which minister and people are so related to one another, to 
other churches, to the past and to the future, as to give the 
utmost play to the present expression of religious thought and 
emotion, and to transmit the same liberty unimpaired to suc- 
ceeding generations. If this ideal is to be aimed at, no reli- 
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gious tests must be imposed upon either the minister or his 
congregation. No creeds must be recited in public worship. 
No doctrinal name must play the part of a creed in one article. 
The application of theological standards must not accompany 
the administration of any rite. Church property must be held 
on trusts which will leave each successive generation of wor- 
shipers at liberty to mould its own worship. And to complete 
the fabric, it seems necessary that such a church should be of 
the congregational order ; that it should not be subject to the 
control of a Bishop or a Synod ; and that in any arrangements 
for mutual help and encouragement which it may make with 
other churches, it’ should jealously guard a complete inde- 
pendence. 

Now it cannot be too clearly seen, that if Theology is not a 
progressive science, and if its statements and definitions are 
always fully adequate, there is no special justification for the 
freedom of a church as thus understood. If we are to take 
the Nicene Creed, for instance, as a statement of truth about 
the Divine Nature absolutely beyond dispute, and if every 
phrase used in it has one definite, well-understood sense, and 
no more, there can be no reason why it should not be used as 
a basis of faith, and allowed to regulate the outflow of religious 
emotion. The great argument against creeds, when employed 
as tests of orthodoxy or conditions of union, is, that even in 
the simplest form they are inadequate and delusive. They 
are inadequate because their subject-matter is such as to tran- 
scend definition ; they are delusive because no two thoughtful 
men ever apprehend them in exactly the same sense. The 
object of a church’s freedom is, that each individual wor- 
shiper, each succeeding generation of worshipers, should stand 
in its own fresh attitude of awe and reverence before the 
Eternal Mystery, drawing indeed what inspiration it can from 
the long homage of the past and the consentaneous hymn of 
the present,—but still uttering its own heart in its own words, 
pleading its own penitence, enumerating its own wants. It 
needs no arguments to prove, even if it were not proved by 
experience, that this is not inconsistent with the due cultiva- 
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tion of the religious life, both on its spiritual and its practical 
side: this stands altogether outside of the alternative between 
theological freedom and theological bondage. In all manifes- 
tations of religion that can be even approximately measured 
by external tests, the freest churches are no whit behind 
those who most rejoice in the restrictions of creeds. But they 
alone have a confident outlook to the future. They alone are 
plastic to needful change. They alone are as fitted to express, 
with perfect honesty, the faith of the twenty-second as the 
faith of the nineteenth century. Perhaps they alone have so 
firmly grounded a belief in the unchangeableness of the central 
truths of religion, as to be able to disregard change in human 
methods of apprehending and expressing them. 

This is all very well, we may be told, in theory ; but it is 
a theory too airy and fine-spun ever to be reduced to practice. 
For even when all restrictions of creeds and doctrinal articles 
in trust-deeds have been swept away, they are always liable 
to be replaced, and for practical purposes must be replaced, 
by tacit, sometimes by verbal understandings, which are just 
as binding, though in a less explicit and open way. Then, 
again, the perfect freedom of the minister and the perfect 
freedom of the people are things essentially incompatible. 
Pulpit and pew must agree upon a modus vivendi which is 
inconsistent with the absolute liberty of either. Can a minis- 
ter be truly said to be free who knows that he must go if he 
transgresses certain well-known, though undefined, doctrinal 
limits? Or what is the freedom of a congregation worth who 
are compelled to listen Sunday after Sunday to teaching which 
cuts athwart their most matured convictions? These ques- 
tions have often been debated of late, and usually in the most 
trenchant way, as if the common conditions on which men 
live together could be abrogated in this particular case, and 
no liberty were worth having that could not prove its entire 
independence of law. Somewhat more practical than this, we 
trust, will be a discussion of the extent to which this theory 
has been and may be worked out—a discussion which will 
take into account its real limitations as well as its ideal scope. 
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Whether a church administered on such a theory would be 
entitled to call itself absolutely free, we shall not attempt to 
determine ; but at all events its liberty would stand in refresh- 
ing and hopeful contrast to the bondage in which most religious 
communities are now uneasily content to live. 

It may be admitted at once, that although such a church 
in choosing a minister may ask him no direct doctrinal ques- 
tions, much less require him to make a formal confession of 
faith, or to sign a prescribed creed, it does exact some more or 
less valid guarantee of his general theological agreement with 
it. He may have been educated in a particular institution ; 
he may have been the minister of a church known to stand on 
similar ground ; or the very fact of his willingness to accept 
the office may be prima facie evidence that so far as the colour 
of his convictions goes, he is not unfit to hold it. Nor, again, 
can it be denied that a certain amount of intellectual agree- 
ment between a minister and the majority of his people is 
necessary, if the connection is to be peaceful on one side or 
profitable on the other. This agreement may be much less 
precise than is generally supposed. It is often curious to 
notice the wide divergence of theological and philosophical 
opinion between men who are nevertheless quite content to 
join in the same devotions and to listen to the same sermons. 
Still a congregation which believed that the Father was the 
only proper object of divine worship, would find itself very 
ill at ease under a minister who habitually prayed to the Son. 
The whole tone of moral instruction on the part of a preacher 
who put his trust in a vicarious atonement, would be repug- 
nant to hearers who rejected any theory of atonement at all. 
No man in his senses, either in the name of liberty or on any 
other pretext, would deny to a congregation the right of 
choosing a teacher who was able to teach ; and such a general 
agreement between minister and people as we have alluded to, 
is one of a religious teacher's first requisites. He cannot do 
his work if he begins by enforcing doctrines which his hearers 
have long ago deliberately rejected, and assuming principles 
of the fallacy of which they are convinced. But it has been 
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far too much forgotten in the discussion of this question, that 
a minister's theological opinions are only one element in his 
fitness for his work, and that by no means the most important. 
Has he a true prophetic soul? Can he see divine realities for 
himself, and through his eyes make others see them? Can 
he pray, and help his people to pray? Dues he burn with the 
enthusiasm of humanity? Are his zeal, his self-devotion, his 
charity, so ardent, as to have the true contagious quality? Is 
he able to see intellectual difficulties on more sides than one, 
and to feel the force of other views than his own? If he be 
all this, the precise amount of his theological agreement with 
his congregation shrinks into a matter of comparatively little 
consequence: if he be none of this, his ability to pronounce 
their shibboleths with the utmost accuracy will avail very 
little to bring them nearer God. 

But when the teacher is found, and, without questions asked 
or a line of action marked out beforehand, is set to begin 
his work, under what conditions does he perform it? On the 
legal side, ministers of free churches usually bind themselves 
to give and to take six months’ notice before removal. In 
many cases the minister’s independence is still further pro- 
tected by a regulation that the notice must be given by a 
substantial majority, two-thirds or three-fifths of the congre- 
gation, the implication being that a high-minded man would 
wish to retire of his own accord long before his ministrations 
had excited so large a mass of dissatisfaction. These rules 
seem to us to be only such as must be allowed to regulate any 
contract between man and man to which it is desired to give 
a formal and binding character, and may be dismissed without 
further allusion. But on the intellectual side, we understand 
the minister to be, for the time, perfectly free. The very terms 
of his tacit contract with his congregation are, that he is to 
read, to think, to inquire, to live——and from week to week to 
communicate to them such results of the process as may be 
possible and profitable. Nor is he to think within bounds, or 
to inquire only into a class of subjects, or to read none but 
approved books. He suffers his mind and heart to take their 
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natural course of development. The one thing about which 
he is justly anxious is that they should develop, that he should 
grow and live, and manifest the fruits of growth and life. To 
stand still, to repeat contentedly the crude platitudes of his 
youth and the stereotyped conclusions of his college tutors ; to 
be no wiser for the growing knowledge and changeful wisdom 
of his time; to feel no answering influence on his own mind 
from the minds of those to whom he speaks, nor to be plastic 
under those experiences of life in which he must bear a sym- 
pathetic part,—this is what he ought chiefly to dread. And 
to this privilege of free thought, feeling, life, answers the duty 
of free speech. We do not mean that a minister is bound to 
give his congregation the result of his unfinished trains of spe- 
culation, or to take them into his confidence at every stage of a 
long inquiry. Many young ministers are apt to do this far 
too much: the novelty of negation has a powerful charm for 
them, and they find themselves committed to positions from 
which maturer reflection bids them draw back—when it is 
too late. But apart from this possible error of over-haste, it 
makes the whole worth and dignity of a free preacher’s office 
that he is bound to speak out; that careful and honest utter- 
ance of what is in him is the basis of his intellectual relation 
to his people ; and that whatever fruit his mind and heart pro- 
duce is his, in order that it may be theirs. 

It is, however, quite plain that a minister may strive to fill 
up this ideal with more or less success, and yet with very 
various result on the mind of his congregation. In the legiti- 
mate and deliberate exercise of his own freedom, he may come 
to occupy a position at variance with theirs, from which it is 
no longer easy to do his work with efficiency and serenity of 
spirit. The present is, in particular, a time of rapid intellec- 
tual change, in which religious truths once supposed to be 
beyond dispute are vehemently called in question : to all winds 
of intellectual influence the minister is, by the necessities of 
his position, much more exposed than his congregation: he 
moves faster than they do, and with all goodwill on either side 
he may not be able to carry them with him. Or, again, it is 
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quite possible that his mental development may take an oppo- 
site direction to theirs. A conservative tone of mind, or a 
shrinking and devout nature, may very naturally hesitate about 
committing itself to so wild a sea of doubt and change as rages 
now about the free churches; and a man, still true to the 
principle of freedom, still anxious to resign none of the prero- 
gatives of his position, may feel that his preaching has taken 
a tone and colour with which his people can sympathize only 
in part. What is to be done in either of these cases? We 
cannot help thinking that the more thoroughly the principle 
of freedom is understood on both sides, the easier they will be 
to deal with, and the less soreness will be left behind. No 
high-minded man would wish to continue his ministrations to 
an unwilling congregation. If his people come to him, and say 
honestly, kindly, perhaps even sorrowfully, that from any cause 
—theological, practical, moral, even a failure of health or an 
unpleasantness of manner—his teaching fails to promote their 
religious life, all he has to do, all any reasonable man would 
wish to do, is to part with them on friendly terms, and to find 
some other corner of the vineyard in which he can hope to 
work with more success. But we fail to see why one particular 
kind of incompatibility should be selected from all the rest, 
and looked at with special reference to the principle of freedom. 
By parity of reasoning, it might be said that it was an infringe- 
ment of the freedom of a weak-voiced man that he was com- 
pelled to give up the ministry in a large chapel where no one 
could hear him. A minister is a man chosen to do a certain 
work : he is left free to do it as he thinks best, subject always 
to the condition that he does it: but we cannot think that he 
has any just ground of complaint if the connection naturally 
ceases when, from any cause, he is unable to do it any longer. 
And this is the case which we are considering. So long as he 
can do his work, and men and women are the better for it, let 
him do it in God’s name and with God’s help ; but when his 
ministrations have the result, not of acquiescence, but of revolt 
—not of peace, but of irritation—not of growth, but of stag- 
nancy—not of increase in love, but of offence against charity,— 
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it is time for him to recognize the fact that the conditions 
under which his freedom of teaching was put into his hands 
no longer exist, and to try a happier experiment elsewhere. 
We have purposely put an extreme case, one that very rarely 
arises among churches that really set freedom before them as 
a possible ideal. And it must be remembered that the recog- 
nition of liberty on both sides tends in many ways both to 
prevent such an issue, or, if it must come, to reduce its dis- 
comfort to a minimum. A minister has a much better chance 
of carrying his congregation with him in any voyage of intel- 
lectual change which he may feel compelled to take, if there 
is no fixed terminus a quo or terminus ad quem to give direc- 
tion to their wanderings, or to remind them how far they have 
wandered. So long as they are in a fair state of agreement, 
both are within their right in moving, which would not be the 
case if there were a forgotten trust-deed in the muniment- 
chest, or a creed recited in worship, upon which each day’s 
movement put a less natural sense. Then it makes a great 
difference if minister and people frankly acknowledge at the 
outset that they do not always expect to agree. It is too true 
that many hearers measure the worth of a sermon by the 
degree in which it gives orderly and forcible expression to 
their own more confused opinions; but these are rarely the 
hearers who best reward the preacher’s toil. Others, of a finer 
temper, eagerly welcome a line of speculation not their own, a 
view of a subject which had not occurred to themselves ; while 
it is the common experience of all reflecting readers that the 
most suggestive gleams often come from remotest quarters 
of the sky. A truly great preacher, a truly thoughtful congre- 
gation, who felt for each other a strong mutual respect, would, 
we are persuaded, resent the substitution of a dead uniformity 
of agreement for the shock and play of minds, and the collisions 
which break into real illumination. And the depth and sin- 
cerity of this toleration, on either side, is enhanced by the all- 
important fact, which we have already tried to make prominent, 
that a minister’s relation to his people is only in part, and that 
not the most essential part, intellectual. To differ as to the 
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logical apprehension of divine facts is, unhappily, only too 
easy; but the awe of worship, the glow of gratitude, the ecstacy 
of praise, the serenity of trust, the tearfulness of penitence, the 
self-accusing shame of remorse, are common ground to all who 
stand within the pale of religion. But to feel these things 
himself, and to be able to make others feel them, is the gift 
of the true minister of God. Just in proportion as a man 
possesses it, will he be able to give a good account of his 
ministry. A really religious man will condone much intellec- 
tual divergence before he deliberately separates himself from 
one whom he feels to be an efficient link between his own 
soul and God. Or if the separation must come, it will be 
made reluctantly, courteously, tenderly, and leave all the ties 
of private friendship still unbroken. 

The less of minute organization which any corporate body 
possesses, the more will its tone and temper depend upon 
the individuals of which it is composed. And so a body of 
churches, to whose internal management the principles of 
freedom has been applied with more or less consistency for 
a century and a half, will no doubt work it out in prac- 
tice with a much greater realization of its advantages, and 
a far finer manipulation of its difficulties, than others who 
may be making their first experiments with an unknown 
polity. It is commonly supposed that no religious body can 
exist without a creed. Yet a religious body, partly perhaps 
by the accident of its history, does so exist, and finds itself 
neither molluscous nor acephalous. It is impossible, we are 
told, to reconcile the freedom of the minister and the freedom 
of the congregation ; yet ministers and congregations exist in 
increasing numbers who enjoy a common freedom which satis- 
fies their utmost desires. Now and then, no doubt, a case 
arises in which doctrinal self-assertion on the one side, or doc- 
trinal prejudice and panic on the other, get the upper hand, 
and Liberty is wounded in the house of her friends. But such 
a case is only the exception that proves the rule. We firmly 
believe that nowhere can a more genuine kindliness, a larger 
spirit of concession, a deeper mutual respect, a finer considera- 
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tion for the rights of the individual judgment, be found, than 
among the ministers and congregations of the Free Churches, 
which are absolutely exempt from doctrinal tests, and whose 
unprescribed discipline rests only on the justice and courtesy 
of Christian men and women. The profession of the ministry 
among Nonconformists has its difficulties and drawbacks, not 
greater than similar difficulties and drawbacks in the Church 
of England, though perhaps different in kind. But ministers 
remain long, sometimes their lives’ long, with the same con- 
gregations; the most faithful private friendships are interwoven 
with their public work ; their strength is appraised at its best, 
their weaknesses at the least ; and the absence of any outward 
and visible tie only makes the bond between pastor and people 
the closer and the more durable. Freedom, no less than 
Wisdom, “is justitied of her children.” 

Such a free polity as we have attempted to describe, if 
indeed it be not better defined as the absence of all polity, is 
the necessity of the near future, if men of education are to be 
attracted to and kept in connection with Christian churches. 
Except the Anglo-Catholics, who have as a body broken with 
modern thought and learning, and in the exuberance of their 
new zeal for sacerdotalism are eagerly taking upon their shoul- 
ders burthens which some of the best men in the older Church 
would gladly throw off, the reflecting laity of our time shew a 
unanimous disposition to avoid ecclesiastical obligations. One 
reason why so many of them remain in loose connection with 
the Church of England is the well-known fact that that com- 
munion, reserving all its tests and most of its theological difti- 
culties for its priests, practically asks no questions of its lay 
adherents. It is true that a stricter intellectual morality than 
now prevails might hold that a layman gave at least a tacit 
consent to the doctrinal principles of a service which he habi- 
tually attended ; but the idea commonly entertained and acted 
upon is, that he may believe as much or as little as he likes of 
the expressions of faith which he hears from the reading-desk. 
In the Church of Scotland, repeated attempts have been made 
to effect a relaxation of subscription for elders, on the ground 
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of the difficulty of procuring laymen of fit education and social 
standing to fill that office; while among English orthodox 
Dissenters, either the practice of free communion is silently 
extending, or the congregation grows at the expense of the 
church. But however this may be, the free organization of 
Christian churches may be defended on another and a more 
general ground. No one who can at all read the signs of the 
times can doubt that changes of religious belief are about to 
take place on a much larger scale than has hitherto been the 
case. Mediseval theology and modern science cannot always 
live together on the delusive terms of amity which now serve 
to postpone the inevitable crisis. The time must come, and 
that soon, at which educated men will be compelled to choose 
between a complete abandonment of religion, or a modification 
of religious belief and speech in accordance with certain know- 
ledge. Such a process of modification will be long and painful 
and difficult; accompanied by great searchings of heart and 
many shipwrecks of faith; at every moment liable to be 
arrested by fear and prejudice. And the only church organ- 
ization which will have any chance of weathering the storm 
as an ark of refuge for the faithful of the next generation, must 
be one in which all forces of religious thought and emotion 
will have the freest and most natural play, and which will 
finally assume a shape determined only by the needs of men’s 
spiritual nature. In that hour of trial, churches will be found 
frail in proportion to their fixity. The only way to find a 
haven of rest will be to hoist all sail, and, with help of what- 
ever wind may blow, to dare the open sea. 

The history of the Broad-church party in the Church of 
England during the last quarter of a century may afford a final 
illustration of the necessity of a freer organization of religion 
than can be built up on any dogmatic basis. In truth, it is 
hardly a party. When its story comes to be told, it will 
be more accurately described as a number of able men, more 
keenly alive than their fellows to the characteristic culture of 
the time, and influenced by it in various ways, but on that 
very account not moving together on any party lines, or con- 
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sciously working towards a common end. There is no apos- 
tolical succession among them : they do not even form a school. 
Their influence with the laity is great ; their books are widely 
read ; their sermons are eagerly listened to; they have done 
much to reconcile religion with the modern spirit. They sow 
seed which constantly grows, and bears fruit of a kind which 
they do not expect, and perhaps little like. Personally and 
individually, they are successful, and that in the best way: it 
is when their work is looked at ecclesiastically that it is seen 
to be a failure. The paucity of their numbers, the incoherence 
of their ranks, are due to the fact that they are not naturally 
and steadily recruited from the centres of national education : 
clever young men who have imbibed their ideas look askance 
at the obligations of the clerical life, and turn aside to scholar- 
ship, science, law, medicine. The fact is that they live under 
a system, and the system is too strong for them. They would 
not for an instant entertain the idea of becoming Noncon- 
formists and testifying to the truth in the wilderness: their 
business is to remain in Zion, and to reform her. But Zion 
will not be reformed: after much striving, they cannot even 
get rid of the Athanasian Creed: and, with trifling exceptions, 
all things remain as they were in 1660. They, too, at last 
come to believe, in a strange, superstitious fashion, in the for- 
mulas which they habitually utter, and are almost as zealous 
in declaring that the Prayer-book must remain as it is, as the 
Ritualist who sees in it the sheet-anchor of his position. The 
reason is, that while men come and go, with their varying in- 
sight into divine things, and their different report of what they 
see, the Church is always there, repeating the same creeds, 
reciting the same prayers, presenting religion to her docile 
children in the same light. And the system overpowers the 
men, who cannot put a new life into it, and at the saine time 
will not break away from it. The sharpest arrows of logic fall 
blunted before it, and it baffles changes of opinion by surviving 
them. Conservative feeling, ancestral prejudice, much tender 
and graceful sentiment, always fight for it, and fight for it 
even in the hearts of those whom strictly-reasoned conviction 
s 2 
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would drive to assail it. Liberal theology is, in sad truth, an 
exotic in the garden of the Church, always struggling for life 
against an unfriendly climate, and hardly holding its ground 
against growths more congenial to the soil. There have been 
latitudinarian movements before this, both .in England and 
Scotland, which have left their record in. noble books and 
some sweet and saintly memories ; but what trace remains of 
their impact upon the dogmatic system of either Church ? 
Their destroying, modifying, refining, reconciling work needs 
now to be done as much as ever; but it can only be effectively 
and lastingly done by men who have the courage to stand 
outside the system which they seek to change in the interests 
of the future. A free theology must be the work of free theo- 


logians. 
CHARLES BEARD. 


V.—MAX MULLER’S HIBBERT LECTURES. 


Lectures on the Origin and Growth of Religion, as illustrated 
by the Religions of India, &c. By F. Max Miiller, M.A. 
London: Longmans. 1878. 


THE Hibbert Trustees are to be congratulated by all friends 
and disciples of the simpler religious views now in course of 
development, as many of us hope, harmoniously with the 
intellectual results of history and science in this country, 
upon the latest application of the funds at their discretion. 
In answer to a memorial signed by some eighteen names, not 
all of them divines, nor all belonging to one and the same 
religious organization, but al] known and respected generally 
among us, the Trustees were moved to institute a Lectureship, 
which we presume will be maintained at least until “the various 
historical religions of the world” have been passed in review by 
competent scholars before large audiences and the larger circle 
of interested readers. The first fruits of the new experiment 
lie before us in Professor Max Miiller’s delightful volume. 
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How successful the venture has been so far is sufficiently 
attested by the facts that it was only by the lecturer's deliver- 
ing each lecture twice that the numerous applicants for tickets 
could be all gratified, and that the book, although published at 
the close of last year, has already been some weeks in a second 
edition. These facts are symptoms of considerable interest in 
the undogmatic treatment of questions connected with religion. 
That interest is not confined to students. And no one knows 
better than Professor Max Miiller how to speak and write in a 
manner that shall interest a wider public of men and women, 
while at the same time he increases the knowledge or chal- 
lenges the criticism of specialist, philosopher and scholar. 
The Hibbert Trustees could not have made a happier choice 
for their first lecturer than the renowned editor of the Veda. 
Further advantages accrued from the nature of the special 
subject to which Professor Max Miiller naturally turned as his 
treasury, from which to produce for us things new and old. 
English men and women can least of any folk in the world be 
excused if they are indifferent to the religions of the world 
which they colonize, and of India, in especial, which they 
govern. Not as Aryan only, not as the eldest records of the 
common stock and primitive religion, do the sacred books of 
the Hindus appeal to us. And again, the matter had this 
advantage, that it could be treated with the least suspicion of 
offence to prevalent susceptibilities. Though so near us in one 
way, it is far off in another: the religions of India, as such, 
have never claimed our allegiance or influenced our faith: we 
are all agreed that they may be treated as natural and histo- 
rical products. And again, viewed as such, they have a very 
special advantage of their own, which makes the study or 
exposition of them pre-eminently suited for an inaugural course 
and introduction to the science of religions ; for the ancient 
literature of India, says Professor Max Miiller, “gives us 
opportunities for a study of the origin and growth of religion 
such as we find nowhere else ;’ or, as Geiger puts it in a sen- 
tence left by Professor Max Miiller in the original German, and 
which certainly in its less cautious utterance may not be so 
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easily admissible: “The Indians developed their religion to a 
pitch of ideal and classical form which makes it for all time 
the key to the natural faith of the whole human race.”* But 
is it religion or religions? On the title-page, Professor Max 
Miiller speaks of “the Religions of India,” although in the 
body of the book I do not find much stress laid upon their 
plurality, or very much said about any religion save what is 
to be found in the Vedas. In especial, Buddhism does not 
come in for any but incidental treatment, perhaps because, as 
Professor Max Miiller says, “ Buddhism is the frontier between 
ancient and modern literature in India,” and he proposed to 
treat only of the literature of India which supplies materials for 
a study of the origin and growth of religion. There is no rule, 
apparently, in the matter among the specialists; for Wurm, in 
his instructive and readable compendium, in which he treats of 
“The Religion of the Veda,” “The elder Brahmanism,” “ Bud- 
dhism,” and “ The later Brahmanism,” sums the whole up under 
the title of Indian Religion. Nugae! Religions or Religion as 
we please, the meaning in beth cases is plain enough. Whether 
or not in those parts of the book treating more immediately of 
Indian Religion, or Religions, the author has produced anything 
which he has not already given the world in another form, or 
whether there was anything within the limits to be produced 
brand-new, are questions on which I am not competent to enter. 
In any case we must follow with wonder and pleasure the master 
as he moves, with the ease and assurance of life-long habitua- 
tion, through a world whose beauties and treasures are hid to 
most of us, except when he points them out, bringing us here 
a flower and there a pearl. Did this whole book treat exclu- 
sively of ancient Aryan matters, the ordinary reader would 
have nothing to do but to accept with gratitude the goodly 





* M. M. p. 51. I might have done better, perhaps, to leave this untranslate- 
able extract in its original dress, as the Professor has done—“ Fools rush in,” &c. 
Urweltliche Classicitat is one of those delightful expressions in German which may 
be expounded, but never translated, into English. Gétterglauben is not an easy 
term to render—in fact, there is hardly an easy word in the whole little sentence. 

+ Geschichte der indischen Religion: Basel, 1874. 
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fare spread before him. Criticism or dispute from such a 
quarter would be impossible, or, if attempted, ridiculous. But 
deeply interesting, illuminative, and suggestive, as are those 
chapters and parts of chapters concerned with the exposition 
of early Aryan philosophy and feeling about the world and its 
rulers, it may be questioned whether the thoughts and emo- 
tions of most readers will not be even more throughly stirred 
by the portions of the book which deal with more general 
topics, and with questions and debates more accessible to the 
average man and woman. For the book consists of two ele- 
ments which can to some extent be held distinct from each 
other, and which are clearly distinguished in the title: “The 
Origin and Growth of Religion, as illustrated by the Religions 
of India.” Although the illustrations make up, as might be 
expected, the greater bulk of the work, the main thread and 
initial interest are determined by problems that lie near to every 
one of us. The illustrations are matters of an old history and 
of a dead literature, which we must accept on the authority of 
experts, among whom Professor Max Miiller is chief. The text 
is a matter drawn from wells of life and thought quite sealed 
to none of us. Any one who has reasoned seriously upon the 
commonplaces of psychology and metaphysics, and enjoyed a 
moderate discipline in those subjects, may without presumption 
express an opinion, which will probably not be peculiar to 
himself, for what it may be worth, upon certain fundamental 
positions and upon certain questions of method which are 
insisted upon by Professor Max Miiller. Moreover, it is inevi-~ 
table that in a work of this kind, which is not merely a scien- 
tific exposition for the benefit of students, but is addressed to 
a wide circle of sympathetic minds, readers should eagerly 
catch, as the hearers in the Westminster Chapter-house must 
have caught, at any indications of more direct ethical or 
religious instruction—any stray hint of how they are to keep 
near the higher life in these days of doubt and division—any 
gracious glimpse granted, in passage or in conclusion, into the 
secret places of a strong mature life—hints and glimpses which 
might have been ungladly missed in the spoken words, and are 
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not absent in the printed pages; to which must be reckoned 
the exquisite and touching Dedication prefixed to the book, 
which might well serve to warn away irreverent eyes, and to 
encourage any child of man to approach who feels, with the 
dying Schleiermacher, that the highest speculative thoughts 
are for him identical with the deepest religious feelings. 

One doubt may suggest itself to any one even superficially 
acquainted with the subject, at the very start, arising out of 
the title and subject of the book. How far can the religions 
of India be expected to illustrate the problems of the origin 
and growth of religion? The growth, that may pass; for we 
may assume, or allow ourselves easily to be persuaded, that there 
has been growth in religion, and in Indian religions, as every- 
where. But the origin of religion? Surely that is something 
very ancient ; yea, much more ancient than the earliest Aryan 
records! Literature, even the literature which is only the 
redaction of an oral tradition, is from one point of view 
comparatively modern. How many advances had not man 
achieved, how many errors and experiences and inventions 
and manifold efforts passed through and forgotten, before he 
busied himself with the laborious design of remembering the 
deeds of men or the manifestations of the deities, or hit upon 
the glorious expedients of rhythm and verse to make remem- 
brance possible! And all that illiterate, unmusical time, was 
he without God in the world, without religion? What says Pro- 
fessor Max Miiller on this question of the relative antiquity of 
the Vedic literature and religion as such? He by no means 
assigns them a coeval origin. “In the Veda Dyaus is already a 
fading star” (p.276). Again: “The historical documents of a 
religion never carry us very far. They fail us often just where 
they would be most instructive, near the first springs of the 
old stream..... For many generations a national religion has 
no tangible farm as a body of doctrine or ceremonies: it has 
hardly a name” (pp. 128, 129). “The spontaneous growth of 
Vedic poetry,” “the gradual development of the Vedic reli- 
gion,” are to be dated prior to 1000 B.C. But how much ; 
prior? “Some scholars extend it to two or three thousand 
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years before our era” (p. 152). But what are even two or 
three thousand years B.C. as an era for the origin of reli- 
gion? Even “the most ancient relics of human poetry in 
the Aryan world” do not seem to carry us nearly right back 
to the very origin of religion. How many hymns were said 
or sung before the most ancient ones, still extant, were com- 
mitted to memory? How many rude prayers or practices were 
essayed before the first hymn was chanted ? 

But Professor Max Miiller, not the Sanskrit scholar only, 
but the comparative philologist, can carry us further back 
towards the origin of religion than merely to “a literature at 
least a thousand years older than Alexander's expedition to 
India” (p. 182). The undivided Aryan language may to some 
extent be recovered “by comparing the language of the Aryans 
of India with that of the Aryans of Greece, Italy, and the rest of 
Europe.” That primitive Aryan language, so recovered, betrays, 
as all speech does, the thoughts of the men who used it. 
Thence it appears that, “five thousand years ago, or it may be 
earlier, the Aryans, speaking yet neither Sanskrit, Greek, nor 
Latin, called him [the All-father] Dyw patas, Heaven-father” 
(p. 216). Again, in that early time, “before the Aryan lan- 
guages separated”—thousands of years, it may be, before the 
first hymn of the Veda was composed—“ the adjective deva had 
been formed, meaning originally ‘ bright.’” This word came in 
course of time (how long?) “to mean ‘god, because it ori- 
ginally meant bright; and we cannot doubt that something 
beyond the meaning of brightness had attached itself to the 
word deva [Lat. Deus, Fr. Dieu] before the ancestors of the 
Indians and Italians broke up from their common home” 
(pp. 4, 5). But even this stage in the development or growth 
of the Aryan religion is not an absolute beginning. We can 
peer back further still through the lenses of the philologist. 
It took time, we may be sure, to form the adjective deva from 
the root Div, meaning to shine. And even the root Div itself 
had a history assuredly, if we could only recover it! Even 
the root Div, which is abstract and applicable to more than 
one object or action, was a birth of time and human thought. 
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What was the religion, or germ of religion, in the Aryans 
before the adjective deva had been formed,—before the root 
Drv had been formed? Here is a point surely where language 
itself seems to forsake us higher up, as literature has forsaken 
us further down, the course of development or growth. The 
problem of the origin of religion does not unseal itself by this 
method, apparently, nor do we get behind the truth on this 
way. Neither the earliest Aryan literature, nor the far earlier 
Aryan language, undivided, and simply radical—if, indeed, 
any still traceable roots can be regarded as primeval—carries 
us up along the course of time to the origin of thought and 
religion. 

But is there not another method whereby to come at the 
secret of the origin of religion? We speak of religion as of 
something the same always and everywhere, in the modern 
German or Anglo-Saxon, as well as in ancient Greek, or still 
more ancient Aryan, before the division of the languages. Let us 
fix our attention upon what is essential in religion in all times 
and places, that element or quality without which we should 
not say that religion was present, whether in our own case or 
in the case of our remotest ancestors. Fixing our eyes upon 
that essential element or factor, let us consider whether it may 
not supply the key to the secret of the origin of religion, which 
seems to elude a purely historical research. 

There are, in fact, two broadly distinguished methods, either 
of which may apparently be adopted in such inquiries. Religion 
is in one aspect an historical phenomenon, or series of phe- 
nomena: in another aspect, it involves a purely psychological 
and metaphysical problem. Neither the essence nor the origin 
of religion is a manifest point or quantity. Both are secrets 
to us until we investigate them. But at which end shall we 
start? Shall we take the historical facts, so far as we can 
recover them, and from them seek to determine the essence 
and origin of religion ; or start with some general conception 
of religion, or some metaphysical or quasi-metaphysical ana- 
lysis of religion as we find it among ourselves, in ourselves, at 
present, and use this key, supplied by the analysis of the 
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essential element in religion in all times and places, to unlock 
the secret of its historical origin ? 

Now as to this question of method, I must notice that Pro- 
fessor Max Miiller’s utterances may seem at times inconsistent 
with each other, and at times his theory inconsistent with his 
practice. Thus on p. 219 he writes: “We have simply to 
collect all the evidence that can be found in the history of 
religion all over the world, to sift and classify it, and thus to 
try to discover the necessary antecedents of all faith.” Again, 
on p. 256, he shews that “an impartial collection of all the 
evidence that could be brought to bear on the origin and 
growth of human speech,” alias “the historical study of lan- 
guage,” is the proper model for the science of religion. And 
again, in a different context, he says (p. 227): “In exploring 
new strata of thought, it is always best to expect nothing, but 
simply to collect facts, to accept what we find, and to try and 
digest it.” On the other hand, in regard to this very question 
of the origin of religion among the Aryans, he seems to adopt 
the contrary method. He imagines what, under certain cir- 
cumstances, with a certain definition of religion and a certain 
origin admitted, we might expect from the primitive Aryans, 
and then seeks to verify his anticipations by comparing notes 
with the poets of the Veda (p. 224). This method is not jus- 
tified by an appeal to the intuitions of genius, which are so 
happily characterized elsewhere—(p. 234: “To a man who 
has faith in himself and in the world around him, one glance 
is as good as a thousand observations”)—but by the exigencies 
of logic. And so at starting we are not at once introduced to 
the historical facts, or to the early monuments in literature 
and language of Aryan religion, but treated to a psychological 
analysis of religion as a subjective faculty. It is not the 
historical genesis or growth of religion, so much as the a priori 
conditions of religion, which are analyzed: and long before 
we learn the early forms of religious phantasy or practice 
among the Aryans, which, according to a strictly historical 
method, should predetermine our conception or definition of 
religion, we are put in possession of our guide’s own solution 
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of the mystery, or at least of his principal “note” or sign for 
its solution. The subject of the Lectures is not, accurately 
described, the religions of India, but rather the origin of reli- 
gion, psychological and metaphysical ; the refutation of a rival 
psychological and physical derivation ; and the verification, or 
rather the illustration, of the given psychological derivation of 
religion by reference to the religions of India—with some 
further illustrations of subsequent religious growth. 

But this criticism of method would be very imperfect if left 
here. I am far from intending to take any serious exception 
to the method which Professor Max Miiller pursues: it is 
sufficient for my present purpose to have shewn that his utter- 
ances on the subject are not always quite consistent with each 
other. The fact is, surely, that neither of the two methods 
above described is of much use by itself, or capable of isolated 
application. The process of our best thought is tentative and 
double, now more metaphysical, now more historical; the 
shuttle moves to and fro as the stuff is being woven. The 
anticipation is based, directly or indirectly, upon history or 
experience, and will be verified or corrected, as the case may 
be, by fuller knowledge or experience: the history itself is a 
chaos until anticipation and the common analogies of human 
nature suggest motives and causes for events and opinions. 
This is a true account of all undogmatic thought and specula- 
tion—seeking a definition, yet starting from a definition of the 
very thing it is in search of ; beginning with something, more 
or less, gathering and throwing away as it goes along; reaching 
a goal at last which is the same, yet not the same, as it origin- 
ally left. 

In truth, the historical origin of religion among the Aryans, 
or any other folk, can only be explained by reference to the 
permanent element in history, which unites the present and 
the past, human consciousness and its common conditions and 
analogies. Therefore no serious exception can be taken to the 
position of Professor Max Miiller’s prefatory chapter, however 
qualified may be the assent which we bring to its contents. 

After shewing the necessity of having some conception or 
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definition of religion to start with, before we can determine its 
origin, Professor Max Miiller discusses various recent defini- 
tions of religion, only to reject them as inadequate, one and 
all. His method here is Aristotelian, and consists in playing 
off one definition against another, and shewing that they mutu- 
ally destroy each other, rather than in any direct analysis of 
each given definition, or any proof that it is inconsistent with 
facts or with feelings. Thus Kant’s view that religion is 
morality raised to the power of a divine command, is cancelled 
by juxtaposition with Fichte’s view that religion is a form of 
knowledge not directly related to practice. Similarly Schleier- 
macher’s famous definition of religion as the feeling of absolute 
dependence, is put into contrast and opposition with Hegel's 
conception of religion as perfect freedom (presumably, inde- 
pendence), and the two are left to destroy each other. Yet 
one cannot but think that Professor Max Miiller is a little 
hard upon the philosophers, for a good deal might be said for 
each of their definitions, as well from an historical as from a 
psychological point of view ; nor are they perhaps so mutually 
destructive and irreconcilable as might appear at first sight. 
Moreover, Professor Max Miiller does not make it plain that 
the philosophers have been doing virtually what he himself 
next proceeds to do, in despair of finding or inventing any 
adequate and exhaustive definition (though perhaps they 
claimed to have done more), namely, giving some specific cha- 
racteristic of religion which shall serve to distinguish its mani- 
festations from other mental and social phenomena. Religion, 
Professor Max Miiller goes on to say, is, psychologically viewed, 
the apprehension of the Infinite ; its psychological origin, its 
logical justification, is to be found in the existence in us of a 
faculty, or mental state, for the apprehension of the Infinite : 
historically speaking, religion began whenever and wherever 
man first had a perception, presentiment or apprehension of 
the Infinite— whenever and wherever, that is, the common 
human faculty for the apprehension of the Infinite was first 
called into play. 

Against two misconceptions Professor Max Miiller is careful 
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to guard himself throughout the work. The one belongs to the 
psychological sphere, the other to the sphere of history. The 
apprehension of the Infinite is not to be ascribed to any innate 
miraculous organ of knowledge, swi generis, and qualitatively 
distinguishable from the ordinary human faculties, a sort of 
internal revelation. For though Professor Max Miiller seems 
to posit such a faculty himself, he is careful so to qualify his 
assertion as to bring the religious faculty on to the same level 
with the ordinary faculties of sense and reason. Again, he is 
no less explicit in his rejection of the idea of a primitive reve- 
lation as the source and explanation of man’s perception of the 
Infinite, or belief in the existence of what transcends the reason 
and the senses alike. No. Neither internal revelation, in 
virtue of an extraordinary or special source of illumination, 
nor external revelation, superseding or anticipating the slow 
work of the senses and human reason, but those very senses 
and reason themselves, rightly understood, have dowered man 
with a perception or presentiment of the Infinite from which 
indeed he cannot escape. 

Against these two misconceptions Professor Max Miiller 
guards himself expressly ; but I cannot think that he altoge- 
ther avoids ambiguity in regard to the former of the two. 
There are two inlets-in especial by which this ambiguity enters, 
as it appears to me. The one arises from the attitude of the 
author towards the sensationalist psychology ; the other, from 
an apparent inconsistency, a want of full articulation, in his 
ultimate conception of the Infinite, so far as he here expresses it. 

As to the former point: Apparently as a concession to phi- 
losophers who insist on all knowledge being derived from and 
through the senses, the author professes himself willing to 
accept those terms, and to discard faith as a separate faculty, 
and goes on to shew that even the senses themselves supply 
us with a perception or presentiment of the Infinite, to wit, the 
infinity of matter and of the material universe. Now though 
Professor Max Miiller in the first instance seems to reserve for 
himself the right of appeal, at least among friends, to some 
other source, or analysis of the sources, of knowledge, practi- 
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cally it comes out that he considers the reduction of all know- 
ledge to sensuous perception a satisfactory analysis, since 
sensuous perception contains the infinite as well as the finite, 
if only you analyze it rightly. How then can he without ambi- 
guity speak of faith being “independent of, nay, in spite of, 
sense and reason”? (p. 23, cf. p. 27). And if it is to be an- 
swered that in this particular place he is using sense and 
reason in a restricted signification (which is not accurately 
defined), it must be asked further, how can faith be indepen- 
dent of sense and reason, and do them despite, if faith, like 
reason, is “a development of sensuous perception”? (p. 26). 
If reason is a development of sense, and faith also is a deve- 
lopment of sense, the question arises whether faith is developed 
from sense through reason, or independently and immediately. 
Professor Max Miiller answers in effect (p. 32), Independently. 
Sense is the common perception of the finite and the infinite ; 
developed in one line, it results in reason ; developed in ano- 
ther, it results in faith. If that be so, how can faith be inde- 
pendent of, or in spite of, sense? Further on (p. 36), Professor 
Max Miiller himself seems to derive the idea of the Infinite 
“from a necessity of our human reason ;” at least he calls the 
philosophers who do so, “our friends,” and the others, who do 
not, “our opponents.” Yet that he also accepts the sensible 
world as the source of all our knowledge, appears sufficiently 
plain from such passages as, e.g., p. 224; and in regard to reli- 
gion, the doctrine is expressly formulated a little further on 
(p. 283) in the words, nihil in fide nisi quod ante fuerit in sensu. 

There is thus, at least as I read the Lectures, an ambiguity 
in the account, or various accounts, given of the psychological 
process of the apprehension of the Infinite. Corresponding to 
the ambiguity in the account of the psychological act, process, 
or faculty, I seem to find an ambiguity, or want of sufficient 
clearness, in the idea of the Infinite itself—that Infinite which 
is the object of apprehension. The one ambiguity may help 
to explain the other. 

Thus Professor Max Miiller gives “indefinite,” “invisible,” 
“ supersensuous,” “supernatural,” “divine,” as one and all 
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equivalents, with “infinite,” for the object of religion (p. 28). 
But between the first three of these so-called equivalent terms 
(infinite, indefinite, invisible) and the last three (supersensuous, 
supernatural, divine) there is a great difference, amounting to 
one in kind. The first three apply clearly to the sensible, 
material world; the last three as clearly do not. But even 
within the reason of sensible phenomena, actual or possible, it 
is not a matter of indifference whether we employ the term 
infinite or the term indefinite in speaking of objects and of our 
perceptions. An “indefinite object” can only mean an object 
of which we have no definite conception or perception ; the 
indefiniteness is in us, not in the object. But the infinity of 
the object of religion (faith) would have no value for Professor 
Max Miiller’s argument if it were not the quality or essence 
of the object itself. Professor Max Miiller says that in the 
earliest or most elementary perception we have a sentiment, 
presentiment, or even a perception, of the Infinite: if we sub- 
stitute for this statement the fact that elementary sensation 
and perception are indefinite, the result surely is very different. 
An indefinite sensation is one thing; a sensation, or percep- 
tion, of the Infinite, is quite another. Otherwise, the lower 
forms of perception would have most of the infinite in them, 
and the blur of sensation in a brainless ascidian might be 
counted nearest the divine. 

It is no wonder, then, that Professor Max Miiller (as I read 
him), seeming to confuse together an indefinite perception or 
sensation with a perception of the Infinite, should also seem 
not clearly to mark the difference between the idea or concept 
of infinitude, as applicable, for example, to space, and the per- 
ception or sensation of the Infinite as such. Fully admitting 
that the ordinary abstract distinction between sensation or 
perception on the one side, and thought or reason on the other, 
is wholly fallacious, and that it would be just as true to say that 
our sensuous knowledge is based entirely upon our conceptual 
knowledge, as to say (as Professor Max Miiller does, for the 
sake of the argument) that “our conceptual knowledge is based 
entirely on our sensuous knowledge” (p. 28), I should still 
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urge that it is only on reflection, and by a process of reason- 
ing, that we can come by any idea of the Infinite; and that 
we never have a perception or sensation of the Infinite, least 
of all through any of the five senses, singly or in combination. 
We never perceive the Infinite, as such ; even time and space, 
as perceived, are always finite ; it is only as conceived that their 
infinitude is revealed. Granting that space, infinite space, is 
the necessary form of all sensuous perception, what is present 
ex hypothesi in every sensation and perception cannot be the 
object of any one perception. We have in sensation and in 
perception the materials for constructing a subjective concept 
of infinite space—since we can never think of space as limited ; 
but, strictly speaking, we never perceive space at all, but only 
objects in space, or under the condition of space. Similarly, I 
should urge that we never arrive by the perception or sensa- 
tion of the visible at the idea of the invisible, as such, but 
merely at the conception of objects which are by accident 
invisible, but might become at any moment visible by the aid 
of a glass. There is all the difference in the world between 
what is invisible because it is beyond the material range of 
our eyes, and what is invisible because it belongs to a different 
order of being from the material universe existing in space. 
If invisible in the latter sense may be substituted for invisible 
in the former sense, then, no doubt, we have a bridge from 
space into infinitude, from time into eternity ; but we cannot 
surely make so vital a substitution of one idea for another 
without a word of explanation. Infinite invisible space is 
quite a different idea from the invisible universe (p. 45); the 
universe of space is all potentially visible. The implicit asser- 
tion of the existence of two wniverses, a visible and an invisible, 
is one, indeed, that cannot pass unchallenged. Is the visible 
universe different in kind from the invisible, or not? If both 
are material and sensible, how come there to be two? If the 
one is sensuous, the other intelligible, we must ask whether 
a sensuous universe that is unintelligible is, in any proper 
sense, a universe at all ? 

The source of the ambiguity which seems thus involved in 
VOL. XVI. T 
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Professor Max Miiller’s description of the Infinite, I ascribe to 
his omission of a clear caution, to the effect that the object of 
faith and religion, or an essential element in it, or in them, if 
more than one object is to be spoken of, is spiritual. And this 
remark supplies, I believe, a proper criticism of his definition or 
description of religion as “the perception or apprehension of the 
Infinite,” and also (as it seems to me) suggests an emendation in 
his criticism of the Fetish theory of the origin of religion. Reli- 
gion is not, and never was, the perception or apprehension of 
any material object, or of the Infinite as a material quantity 
or designation, or of the element of infinitude in the material 
universe (space), in conjunction with, or in abstraction from, 
material objects, whether semi-tangible or intangible, whether 
trees, mountains, rivers, stars or sky. It is the presence of 
spirits, or of a spiritual element (quite different from material 
infinity) in matter, in the universe, or at any rate man’s belief 
in such a presence, which is the source of religion, whether in 
us, or in the savage of to-day, or in our primitive Troglodyte 
ancestor. Man suspects, or assumes, the presence of such a 
spiritual element, of such spirits, because he is himself spiritual. 
The spiritual is by no means of necessity to be spoken of, or 
conceived of, as infinite ; if it were so, it could not be spoken 
and thought of as a plurality of beings or objects (cf. Max 
Miiller, pp, 26, 28, 33), and Monotheism would be the natural 
and primitive form of religion. 

It is not, then, the element of indefiniteness in elementary 
sensation, nor the perception of the infinity of space in the 
material universe, nor the discovery that beyond the furthest 
object of vision there are objects not yet visible, though in 
their nature sensible, that first suggests to man, and finally 
persuades him of, the reality of the supersensuous, supernatural 
and divine. It appears from the analysis of his language that 
he can only speak, and therefore think, of external objects, 
whether tangible, semi-tangible or intangible, in the first 
instance, as active; that he ascribes to them, one and all, in 
the first instance—so far as he speaks or thinks of them at all 
—a spiritual activity such as he claims virtually for himself 
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and his fellows. The earlier stages in man’s education seem 
to consist, not in any growing definition of the Infinite, or in 
any clearer conception of the Infinite, as such, so much as in 
the gradual diminution of the number of objects, classes of 
objects, or beings, of which he speaks and thinks as active 
spiritual agents, in terms such as he uses of himself and his 
fellows. The primitive man spake and thought of objects 
material, not as objects merely, but as subjects. Let this state- 
ment not be misunderstood. The conscious distinction of 
subject and object is a late development of thought. The 
most difficult preliminary to thinking or speaking of primitive 
man and his ways, is the necessity of denuding ourselves, so 
far as we can, of our inheritance in the whole history and 
development of thought. His own finite spiritual being, his 
own subjectivity, is not present to the primitive man’s con- 
sciousness, or only dimly present. He does not know himself. 
But so far as he knows himself or interprets the world, he 
interprets it, more or less unconsciously, by the analogy of his 
own nature ; he speaks of natural or even artificial objects as 
though they were active and in so far living. It marks an 
epoch in his thought and language that he should after a while 
divest material objects of their spiritual quality, and regard 
them as lifeless instruments of living beings. The origin of 


‘religion is surely to be sought for in this primitive necessity 


of human thought and language; the growth of religion is 
surely parallel to, and concomitant with, the gradual despiri- 
tualization (so to speak) of material objects, the gradual 
diminution of the number of classes and beings whose action 
or uses are explained ex analogia hominis, the gradual libera- 
tion of the spiritual element, not-himself, before the eyes and 
mind of man, and its gradual concomitant concentration in 
narrower classes of beings or objects, until a multiplicity of 
gods, or devas, narrows and concentrates into a_ plurality 
(whether arranged in a hierarchy or left in apparent equality, 
matters not), and the plurality issues in a Monotheism on one 
side, or in the total denial of any subjective spiritual beings or 
being, outside man, on the other. 
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That the narrowing denotation of the names, whatever they 
may be, for the divine beings or being, should be accompanied 
by a growing and deepening sense of the connotation of the 
term divine, is only what is to be expected from the natural 
conditions of the process. As man’s own nature and mind 
deepen and expand, so does his conception of the divine beings 
or nature, which is not himself, but still like himself, expand 
and deepen. Yea, the very denial of the existence of any such 
being may arise, as Professor Max Miiller shews in relation to 
Indian Atheism, from a sort of reverence and religiousness. 

It is not then (as I conceive) in the perception of the Infi- 
nite, as such, nor in the element of infinity in matter, nor in 
the indefiniteness of elementary sensation, that the origin of 
religion is best looked for; but rather in the primitive predi- 
cation and presentiment of spiritual agency, first of all in things 
material, and finally in complete detachment from matter. 
Professor Max Miiller has not, I think, sufficiently distinguished 
between infinity as a quality of matter, which is—or is not— 
present in all sensation, and the spiritual presence or presences, 
agent or agencies, which form the objects, not by any means 
always regarded as infinite, of religious creeds and cults, whe- 
ther among the lowest Fetish-worshippers or among the most 
advanced Asiatic and European uations. 

This clear distinction between the Infinite and the Spiritual ° 
suggests a criticism on one or two further points. The Infinite, 
as such, is not an object to move adoration. “The clear-eyed 
philosophers of Greece,” to whom Professor Max Miiller alludes, 
regarded the Infinite as the source of evil; that was their in- 
terpretation of the indefiniteness of sensuous perception. The 
Good, the Beautiful, the True, were all, in their opinion, defi- 
nite. The whole effort of the Creator, the whole life of the 
wise man, were directed to imposing limits upon the Infinite. 
This is what comes of not distinguishing clearly between infi- 
nite matter and infinite spirit ! 

A second remark to be made concerns the assertion that the 
Infinite is not a negative conception, because if it were it would 
comprise nothing (pp. 28, 29). And why should it comprise 
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anything? A negative abstract idea may have its uses. The 
illustrations given do not seem applicable. Not-blue does not 
mean green, yellow, red, or any colour, except to a man who 
has seen those colours. If we imagine a man to have no vision 
except for blue, to see everything as blue, then not-blue cannot 
possibly convey or suggest a positive idea to his mind. It is 
just the same with straight and not-straight. If we can ima- 
gine a man incapable of seeing anything except as straight (he 
would need to be very short-sighted !), then not-straight would 
be to him a mere abstract negation. If “there is nothing known 
to us outside the concept of the finite,” the concept of the infi- 
nite simply comprises nothing, i.e. if the word is taken literally. 
Any definite idea connected with it can only be of vast multi- 
plicity or of vast extent. 

The statement that infinite is not contained in finite, and 
cannot therefore be abstracted from it (p. 28), we may cancel 
by juxtaposition with the other statements, that “we appre- 
hend the infinite not only as beyond but also as within the 
finite” (p. 38), and that the infinite is present from the very 
beginning in all finite perceptions (p. 43). If the infinite is 
present in two or more finite perceptions, the idea of it can be 
abstracted from them ; if it is present in all finite perceptions, 
it cannot itself be the concept of an object, or of a plurality of 
objects ; it comprises nothing. Much the same criticism must 
be passed upon Professor Max Miiller’s “step beyond Kant” 
(p. 47). What is to be said of a supersensuous infinite thing 
which nevertheless is an “aistheton,” i.e. object of sensation, 
distinguishable from other objects, of course, and therefore 
finite? How is knowledge increased, or thought clarified, by 
speaking of a supersensuous Sensible or a finite Infinite? 

The truth is, that mere sensation, as such, with its forms to 
boot (space and time), cannot be the origin of man’s idea of 
the divine. Sensation and its conditions man shares with the 
lower animals: the source of religion and faith must be looked 
for in his specific humanity. Religion is anthropopathiec and 
anthropomorphic. There is nothing in these words to frighten 
us ; they do not denote of necessity a low state of feeling and 
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thought ; they are applicable to every stage in the history of 
man.* “Man never knows” (or often forgets) “how anthropo- 
morphic he is.” Man cannot rise above his own best self at 
the time ; but time is a condition which is present not merely 
in outward sensation, but in inmost thought, feeling, and voli- 
tion. It has struck me as strange that in his derivation of the 
idea of the divine, or supersensuous, from the conditions of the 
finite and of sensation, Professor Max Miiller lays so much 
stress on space and so little on time. Man’s thoughts and feel- 
ings about God have surely always contained more reference 
to superiority over time than to superiority over space ; and 
the Eternal not-himself, yet like himself, has been best ima- 
gined by man as existing from one generation to another, as 
being from everlasting to everlasting. 

Professor Max Miiller thought perhaps that in detecting the 
elements of man’s consciousness of the Divine in the simplest 
sensation, he had the advantage of avoiding the objections of 
anthropomorphism and anthropopathism ; I cannot but think 
that he has been in danger of “throwing away the child with 
the bath.” He seems, to me at least, in theory to have cut 
man off from the most obvious sources of religious feeling ; or 
at least not to have marked sufficiently the presence, from the 
first, of the specifically human element (subjective spirit) in 
man’s sensations, feelings, and thoughts ; or the point at which 
his own theory glides from the perception of a material infi- 
nity to the inference of superhuman spiritual beings, or of one 
such being. And I cannot but think that his second Lecture 
likewise suffers for want of these clear distinctions. 

Professor Max Miiller discards not merely the theories of 
internal illumination or instinct, and of external primitive 
revelation, as explanations of the origin of religion, but also 
the so-called Fetish theory. It would, perhaps, have been 
enough for his immediate purpose to have shewn that Fetish- 
ism was not the primitive form of religion among the Aryans ; 
we need not complain, however, if he has gone further, shewn 
us his whole mind on the subject, and concluded that Fetish- 





* “We cannot be... . too anthropomorphous in our thoughts.” —M. M. p. 370. 
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ism is not, and has not been, anywhere the primitive form of 
religion, that it has been everywhere a parasitical growth, and 
always a degeneration from a purer form of religion. It is 
difticult to establish a universal negative ; and if the percep- 
tion of the Infinite had been everywhere and always the root 
and essence of religion, the wonder would be how fetishes ever 
came to be worshippedat all, or to be objects of religion any where. 
For a fetish, according to Professor Max Miiller’s strict view, 
is a visible, tangible, inanimate object, such as a stone, shell, 
bone, or what not: he will not allow semi-tangible objects, 
such as trees, rivers, mountains, &c., much less animals below, 
or the intangible objects above, clouds, sun, moon and stars, 
to be reckoned fetishes. Now, are there any theorists still left 
who maintain that religion originates in the worship of, or faith 
in, visible, tangible, inanimate objects, and these alone? If 
there are, they must feel themselves hard hit by Professor Max 
Miiller’s arguments, for he certainly makes it most probable, 
not merely that the ancient Aryan religion began in a rever- 
ence for semi-tangible and intangible objects (so far, I add, as 
it was confined to material objects), but that even the religion 
of the Negroes—which has been taken all along as the classical 
example of fetishism—so far from being a uniform fetishism, 
is many-sided in the extreme (p. 114). He utterly disproves 
the assertion “that the religion of the Negro consists in fetish- 
ism, and in fetishism only.” But who now makes this asser- 
tion? Is it worth refuting? In Fritz Schultze’s monograph 
on the subject,* I find it repeatedly stated (pp. 86, 248, 255, 
288) that there are two elements in natural religion, or reli- 
gions, always found together, to wit, fetishism and the worship 
of spirits ; that is to say, fetishism is never found by itself as 
the sole and whole representative of even the least cultured 
religion. This second factor in nature-religions is generally 
called Animism, which itself is not so much a religion as “a 
sort of primitive philosophy, which not only controls religion, 
but rules the whole life of the natural man.”+ Now of this 
second factor in primitive religion, Professor Max Miiller takes 


* Der Fetischismus: Leipzig, 1871. + Tiele, Outlines, p. 9. 
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very little account, though he twice alludes to it as roughly 
synonymous with “figurism, anthropomorphism, anthropopa- 
thism.” His derivation of religion from the supposed appre- 
hension of the Infinite seems to have led him to pass it lightly 
over. Yet in this anthropopathism we have surely just the 
middle term which serves to connect and explain the lower 
and the higher phases of religion, whatever be their historical 
relations. He himself remarks that “the whole world which 
surrounded the primitive man was assimilated or digested by 
him, he discovering everywhere acts similar to his own acts” (p. 
189); that there was a time “ when everything that was known 
and named had to be conceived as active, and if active then as 
personal ; when a stone was a cutter, a tooth a grinder or eater, 
a gimlet a borer” (p. 188); when, “if ca/z, the heel, meant the 
kicker, so did calz, the stone. There was no other way of 
naming it. If the heel had kicked the stone, the stone kicked 
the heel; they were both calx” (p. 189). And he says else- 
where: “If we once admit that it was perfectly natural for the 
primitive savage to look upon a stone as something human, ... 
then all the rest no doubt is easy” (p. 126); i.e. it is easy to 
make out a case for the Fetish theory of the origin of religion. 
Now no oue wants to make out that the stone or bone was 
human to the savage with all the connotation of that word 
to-day, psychological, moral, social, personal, nor even human 
with the humanity of a savage to-day: but only so far human 
as to be not merely inert and passive, but active; not merely 
felt, but feeling ; not merely an object, but a subject ; however 
unmeaning such words and distinctions would be to the savage 
—as unmeaning as the term Infinite itself. 

In his polemic against the Fetish theory, Professor Max 
Miiller appears to me to establishtwo points, that fetishism, pure 
and simple, nowhere exists to-day, and that it cannot have been 
the primitive form of religion ; but he does not appear to me 
to establish his theory that it is in all cases a parasitical growth, 
or, in any proper sense, everywhere and always a degeneration 
from a purer type of religion (cf. p. 105). In two points in 
especial his method of disproof seems to me to be questionable. 
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In appealing to the Veda (p. 182), he takes up the evidence at 
far too late a date ; for the fact that the most ancient relics in 
the Aryan world contain no worship of stocks and stones does 
not prove anything about the religious rudiments of the “ ter- 
tiary Troglodytes”—there having been plenty of time for 
religion to have been lost and found again between those two 
epochs! He admits himself that the primitive savage was 
probably not very much disturbed by intangible objects (p. 180). 
And he appears to me to be hardly fair towards the supposed 
advocates of the Fetish theory, in charging them with “having 
taken for granted that every human being was miraculously 
endowed with the concept [God] of what forms the predicate 
of every fetish” (p. 127), or in urging that this predicate is 
itself the problem (p. 119); for he himself allows that there 
was a time, even in the history of our Aryan forefathers, “when 
the idea of Deity, as such, had not been formed” (p. 196)—a 
time in which “ gods, in our sense of the word, did not exist” 
(p. 197); and he tells us elsewhere that “when man has once 
arrived at a stage of thought where he can call anything, be it 
one or many, God, he has achieved more than half his journey” 
(p. 258). Surely even the most ardent disciple of the most 
one-sided Fetish theory, if we can rout him out, will be enabled 
to screen himself to his satisfaction behind these admissions ! 
The second point alluded to above is more serious. Pro- 
fessor Max Miiller demands (p. 104) that natural religions, 
or nature-religions, should be explained by the analogy of 
revealed, or rational, or positive religions, and that because 
fetishism in the latter cases is always explained as a departure 
from the true intention of the founders, therefore also in the 
former case fetishism should similarly be explained as a para- 
sitical growth. This demand appears to me to set the matter 
topsy-turvy, and to ignore one of the strongest arguments in 
favour of the natural prevalence of fetishism. The great cha- 
racteristic of a revealed, rational, or positive religion (using the 
term in distinction from a nature-religion), is just this, that its 
first appearance marks also its ideal epoch, and that it is never 
manifested in greater purity or perfection than in its founder. 
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For the clear distinction between “personal religions” and 
“national religions,’ I have Professor Max Miiller himself to 
thank (pp. 128, 129); it gains in intensity when applied to 
nature-religions. You cannot say exactly where, when, or 
wherewithal they began: you can only point to the elements 
of which they were composed, partly on the evidence of exist- 
ing types, among savages, no doubt largely modified from the 
original form, partly by the aid of psychological inference. If 
you do not want to fly in the face of the general analogies of 
evolution, it is more probable that the lower form of religious 
belief preceded the higher, at least among the “tertiary Trog- 
lodytes.” No doubt there were differences of genius among 
the Troglodytes too ; and who shall say if the glimmerings of 
fetishism, animism, magic, and what not, were not an advance, 
a spiritual gain, in their first forms, due to the thoughts and 
wishes of the more intelligent of the Troglodytes? It is at 
least as probable that in its day fetishism was a sort of advance 
on a lower relation to the spiritual in nature, as that it was 
everywhere and always a declension from a higher. Its re-ap- 
pearance in the history of positive, or personal religions, marks, 
no doubt, a decadence from the purpose of the founders ; but 
that re-appearance is one of the arguments for its earlier pre- 
valence, according to the generally admitted laws of revival 
and survival in culture, to which Professor Max Miiller does 
not allude. Naturam expellas furca, tamen usque recurret ! If 
even in the most advanced stages of culture you cannot keep 
fetishism out, what may you not reasonably believe of its pre- 
valence in the earliest ? 

If when Professor Max Miiller writes that man from inde- 
finite sensation “gains a presentiment of something beyond 
the finite” (p. 48), which he then sees in mountains, trees, 
rivers, sky, sun, moon, &c., we read for “something beyond 
the finite,” “a spirit, a consciousness not his own—-spirits, 
beings—in things around him,” we surely have as good and 
probable an origin for religion as the presumed apprehension 
of the Infinite. What is an apprehension of the Infinite so 
long as it apprehends the presumed Infinite only as finite? 
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How long is it before man has any conscious suspicion, so far 
as his language and thought betray him, of any Infinite being, 
as such? What does the infinity of the material universe end 
in with the Aryans? The denial of the Devas (Aditi presum- 
ably included!) in India; the apotheosis of the finite in Greece. 
And what is the common term which best serves to link all 
forms of religion together, the lowest and the highest, the 
natural and the personal? Surely some such term as anthro- 
pomorphism, anthropopathism, which carry a creative and 
causal connotation with them, rather than “the apprehension 
of the Infinite,” which even Professor Max Miiller has not 
persuaded me is a positive perception. 

The previous criticism has not exhausted every exception 
that might be taken to particular statements in the Lectures ; 
but it will have fulfilled its object if it should help to con- 
centrate the attention of other readers upon two or three 
fundamental issues in the philosophy and method of the sci- 
ence of religions, so far as they are raised in the work reviewed. 
It would be superfluous to enumerate the many interesting 
and exceptional characteristics of Indian religions which Pro- 
fessor Max Miiller describes in their places, for every reader 
will observe them there: nor shall I redeem a hint half given 
above to trace the indications of Professor Max Miiller’s more 
direct ethical or religious teaching, which glimmer and shine 
here and there through the closer reserve of scientific exposi- 
tion. It would be a presumption on my part to recommend 
the work ; but I may, without offence, express the wish that 
others may read it with the same delight, and find in it the 
same stimulus, as I have done; adding a hope that the re- 
spected author may hereafter have occasion and will to delight 
and instruct wide circles of hearers and readers again with, it 
may be, an exposition of the philosophy of the Upanishads 
(p. 317), or of some such high theme as he half promises us at 
the close (pp. 375—377), in that pellucid and idiomatic style 
which must be the wonder of every English reader. 


XEGINALD W. MACAN. 
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VIL—SUMMARY OF ECCLESIASTICAL EVENTS. 


THE religious interest of any particular period, such as the months 
which we now briefly survey, largely depends at present upon the 
conflict of opposing parties and warring schools of thought in the 
Church of England. The general features of the struggle, especially 
since the present dead-lock began, change very little from year to 
year. The Evangelicals are probably the largest, while the Ritualists 
are undoubtedly the most active party in the Church. The former 
stand stiffly upon what they take to be the old paths ; resist with 
all their energy Rationalistic innovations on this side, and Ritualistic 
innovations on that ; and call in to their aid the courts of law, civil 
and ecclesiastical. But they are under this disadvantage, that while 
both the other parties are full of life and*movement, they are still, 
with something of the stillness of decay and death. They are strong 
in the direction of a great mass of half-educated public opinion, but 
they have apparently forgotten the art of carrying away the people 
on the tide of their own enthusiasm, and have never learned that of 
appealing to the learned and the thoughtful. They steadily pursue 
the policy of prosecution : the Church Association continually finds 
new clerical culprits, and hunts them through the courts. But apart 
from serious legal difficulties, of which we shall speak just now, the 
plan does not answer. The incriminated clergy oppose a unanimous 
policy of passive resistance, which is at once very provoking and 
very effectual. It is beginning to be seen that it is impossible to 
put down a great party by indicting its members one by one. Bishops 
are evidently getting tired of working the Public Worship Regula- 
tion Act, and are trying what fatherly advice will do. A good many 
prosecutions have thus been avoided, but the general result is, that 
a high tone of doctrine and ritual, which would have excited surprise 
and indignation a few years ago, is beginning to be quietly recog- 
nized as tolerable. We should give great offence in certain quarters 
if we ventured to say that the Church of England was slowly draw- 
ing Romewards. But it is certainly approaching a region of thought 
and practice, for which not long ago there was no other word than 
Romish. 

The peculiar feature of the last few months—not certainly one 
that gives us much hope for the future—is furnished by the conflicts 
on matters of ecclesiastical jurisdiction, which have been carried on 
by the highest legal authorities in the land. We mentioned ina 
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previous article Sir Fitzroy Kelly’s revelation as to the dissidence of 
Judges in the Court of Appeal, to the vicar of Llanfairfechan, and 
the rebuke given to him by the Lord Chancellor, followed up by the 
publication of an Order in Council enjoining silence as to the opi- 
nions of individual members of the Court. This Order, which, it 
must be confessed, rather savoured of the Court of High Commis- 
sion, and recalled some of the worst days of our judicial history, was 
attacked by the aged Chief Baron in a pamphlet which shewed that 
his mind had lost little of its vigour, and his pen nothing of its 
sharpness. The next legal tournament, which is not yet concluded, 
was of a more serious kind. It took its beginning in the too famous 
case of Martin v. Mackonochie. In 1874, Mr. Mackonochie was 
condemned by Sir Robert Phillimore, then Dean of Arches, to six 
weeks’ suspension for certain ritual offences. A monition was also 
issued against him, warning him not to repeat them. He did repeat 
them, and Sir R. Phillimore’s successor, Lord Penzance, suspended 
him for three years and renewed the monition. The case was then 
taken to the Court of Queen’s Bench, when the Lord Chief Justice 
and Mr. Justice Mellor—Mr. Justice Lush dissenting—decided that 
the proceedings in the Court of Arches had been all wrong ; that 
the monition had been invalid ; while if it had been valid, imprison- 
ment, not suspension, was the proper punishment for its violation. 
Beyond the simple statement already made, we cannot in this place 
go into the legal aspects of the question ; but it is obvious that the 
judgment involved a claim on the part of a civil to override the deci- 
sions and to regulate the jurisdiction of an ecclesiastical court. To 
the judgment of the Lord Chief Justice, Lord Penzance replied at 
length in giving his decision in the case of Combe v. Edwards, which 
again called forth a rejoinder from Sir Alexander Cockburn, in a 
pamphlet which was something more than vigorous. The whole case 
has now been argued at great length before a strong Court of Appeal, 
consisting of Lord Coleridge and Lords Justices James, Brett, Cotton 
and Thesiger, but no judgment has yet been given. The result, 
whatever it may be, must reveal a strange confusion of jurisdiction 
between civil and ecclesiastical courts, which will need legislative 
interference ; and in the mean time all suits such as those against 
Mr. Mackonochie, Mr. Edwards and Mr. Dale, are in a state of sus- 
pended animation. 

Another legal difficulty has been brought to light by a suit in 
which the Bishop of Oxford was the defendant. The Rev. T. T. 
Carter, Rector of Clewer, near Windsor, is a well-known and greatly 
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respected member of the High-church party, in accordance with 
whose principles everything at Clewer is conducted. With the 
practically unanimous consent of his parish, he uses in the celebra- 
tion of Holy Communion the eastward position, wafer bread, the 
mixed chalice and elevation of the consecrated elements. Of these 
things, however, a dissatisfied parishioner, Dr. Julius, complained 
to the Bishop of Oxford, but without effect. The Bishop in his 
reply declared his objection to litigation in all cases, as tending to 
bring the Church into contempt, and pleaded the general consent 
of the parish of Clewer, as well as Mr. Carter’s advanced age, and 
the respect and affection with which he was commonly regarded. 
After some further correspondence, Dr. Julius applied to the Court 
of Queen’s Bench for a mandamus to compel the Bishop to proceed 
against Mr. Carter under the Church Discipline Act. The case was 
heard, the Bishop appearing in person, and Mr. Carter being repre- 
sented by counsel. Three questions were raised. First, was the 
Clergy Discipline Act superseded by the Public Worship Regulation 
Act of 1874% Second, if not, did it leave any discretion to the 
Bishop? Third, could the Court of Queen’s Bench exercise its dis- 
cretion and refuse the writ? All three questions the Judges—the 
Lord Chief Justice, Mr. Justice Manesty and Mr. Justice Field— 
answered ih a sense hostile to the Bishop, who must therefore 
either disobey the Court or prosecute Mr. Carter. The importance 
of the decision is obvious. It practically abolishes Episcopal dis- 
cretion in these matters. One dissentient parishioner can set the 
Diocesan in motion, whether he likes it or not. In the mean time 
the Bishop of Oxford has appealed to a higher Court. 

In July of last year took place a repetition of the Pan-Anglican 
Synod of 1867, under the less ambitious title of a Lambeth Confer- 
ence. It was in its way a pompous and impressive ecclesiastical 
function. Exactly 100 Bishops, gathered from all English-speaking 
quarters of the earth, attended. The proceedings at Lambeth took 
the form of religious services and long debates, from which reporters 
were jealously excluded ; and for some little time before and after, 
lawn sleeves were as plentiful at all Church occasions as surplices 
ave usually. But very little came of it. What result there may have 
been of mutual comfort and encouragement, it is of course impossible 
for us to say. Certain resolutions on ritual and confession were 
indeed promulgated to the public, but they were resolutions that 
resolved nothing, and decisions that had no decisiveness in them. 
Bishops are great proficients in the art of sailing safely between 
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Scylla and Charybdis, and their deliverances are admirable specimens 
of that kind of verbal navigation. Then there was a wonderful 
debate on Infidelity, in which the Bishops surpassed themselves in 
demolishing that worst of all foes,—-only, unfortunately, their rules 
prevented its publication. What shall we say to episcopal advo- 
cates of Christianity, who not only can if they would, but have actu- 
ally demolished unbelief, and yet are hindered by a mere matter of 
form from letting the unbelieving world have the benefit? We con- 
fess that we are a little incredulous as to the completeness of the 
victory. If it were as thorough as the Bishops say it is, they would 
never withstand the temptation of taking the light off their bushel. 

The only thing which we can find out that they actually did 
has got them into some trouble. Father Hyacinthe, or M. Loyson, 
who has set up a church in Paris which is to be neither Catholic 
nor Protestant, but a kind of happy medium between the two, 
desires episcopal supervision. This task the English Bishops dele- 
gated, as they are wont to do all cases of doubtful ecclesiastical 
legality, to their brethren of the Scottish Episcopal Church, and 
especially to the Primus. What he is to do is not very clear. Father 
Hyacinthe can surely preach in Paris without the help of episcopal 
supervision ; while if episcopal discipline were exercised over him, 
no one in the world is likelier to rebel. However, the measure, 
vague and ineffectual as it is, has excited the wrath of many High- 
churchmen, who think it an unwarrantable intrusion on the juris- 
diction of the Archbishop of Paris, and the Bishop of Ely has gone 
the length of formal protest. In itself the affair is of no consequence ; 
but it is curious to contrast this tenderness to Catholic Bishops 
abroad, with much calm ignoring of the very existence of Protestant 
Dissenters at home. 

Besides the Bishoprics’ Bill, which has as yet borne no solid fruit, 
the legislative achievements of last session were confined to an Act 
for encouraging “intermediate education” in Ireland. Seven Com- 
missioners are every year to examine students between the ages of 
sixteen and nineteen, in Latin, Greek, English, Modern Languages, 
Science and Mathematics ; scholarships are to be given as prizes ; 
managers of schools will get something for each student that passes ; 
the principle of the conscience clause is to be generally applied ; and 
a million out of the Irish Church surplus is to be appropriated to 
the object. Several objections on points of detail were taken to the 
sill, but it passed with the substantial concurrence of both political 
parties. — At the beginning of the present session of Parliament, Irish 
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expectation was raised to a high pitch by a persistent rumour that 
Government were about to deal with the vexed question of Catholic 
University Education. Nothing, however, has come of it. Probably 
when the subject was narrowly looked at, it was found that the task 
of reconciling the demands of the Catholic Bishops with the convic- 
tions or prejudices of his own Protestant supporters, was too much 
for even the ingenuity of the Premier. 

The Burials’ question, in spite of two fresh attempts to settle it, 
remains where it was. On the 19th of February, Mr. Balfour moved 
the second reading of a Bill, offering, as he thought, an acceptable 
compromise. Nonconformists were to be buried in churchyards 
with their own services. Any churchyard or part of a churchyard 
acquired by gift within fifty years to be exempt from the operation 
of the measure. Wherever there was a cemetery within three miles, 
Nonconformists to have no right of burial in the churchyard, and 
their right to cease in any churchyard as soon as such a cemetery 
was provided. On the Conservative side of the House, this Bill 
was regarded as giving up the whole matter in dispute, and it was 
accordingly “talked out.” A week after, Mr. Monk, from the other 
side of the House, introduced a second Bill. He avowed himself a 
supporter of Mr. O. Morgan’s measure, and brought forward his own 
only as a temporary instalment of relief till that was passed. Its 
effect would be simply to add to existing churchyards portions of 
unconsecrated ground for the use of Dissenters. The plan was so 
unanimously condemned on the Liberal side of the House, that Mr. 
Monk asked leave to withdraw it. But the Conservatives would 
not permit this, and Mr. Cross threw his xgis over the Bill. It 
was, however, rejected by 160 votes to 129,—a good augury for the 
future success of a genuine and thorough measure of reform. In 
the mean time a “ burial scandal” at Akenham, in Suffolk, in which 
both sides to the dispute did all they could to put themselves in 
the wreng, and which has been followed by an action for libel, has 
envenomed a conflict already sufficiently bitter. 

Two ecclesiastical promotions made this spring have called out 
expressions of satisfaction more than commonly enthusiastic : that 
of Canon Lightfoot to the Bishopric of Durham, vacant by the 
resignation of Dr. Baring, and of Dr. John Henry Newman to the 
Cardinalate. Some surprise was manifested that Dr. Lightfoot, who, 
if report speaks truly, has more than once befure refused a Bishopric, 
should now have consented to leave the University of which he is 
so distinguished an ornament, and the theological studies in which 
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he achieves so much, for the somewhat unthankful task of episcopal 
administration. At such a time as this, however, Lord Beaconsfield 
cannot be blamed for trying to secure the highest character and the 
finest abilities for the Bench, and we can only hope that the Church 
may gain what it is to be feared theological scholarship will lose. 
The other promotion is a long-deferred compliment paid to the 
greatest of English Catholics by a Pope who, by it, gives evident 
proof that to secure his favour it is not necessary to be violently 
Ultramontane. At his advanced age it would probably have been 
more agreeable to Dr. Newman to have been left in the ranks of the 
priesthood ; nor can any dignity, however exalted, add to the posi- 
tion which he holds in the mind of those who honour in him, not 
only a profound and subtle theologian, but an unrivalled writer of 
English prose, and a poet whose songs, though few, are often very 
precious. The promotion, we cannot help thinking, is one in which 
all educated Englishmen, of whatever form of faith, will take a pride. 

The year of grace allowed to all Colleges and Halls of Oxford and 
Cambridge by the Universities’ Act has now expired, and we may 
presume that most, if not all, have availed themselves of it to lay 
before the Commissions schemes of self-reform. But the nature of 
these schemes has not yet been made publicly known. So far as we 
can judge from private information, there will be a great diminution 
in the number of clerical restrictions upon fellowships in any form, 
and a general limitation of the time for which “idle” or “ prize” 
fellowships may be held. The Commissions themselves have spoken 
no word. It is a characteristic proceeding of the Bishop of Lincoln 
to have rushed into the fray, and as Visitor of two Oxford Colleges, 
Brasenose and Lincoln, to have recorded his formal and emphatic 
protest against changes which the altered spirit of the age empha- 
tically demands. The funds necessary for the establishment of the 
new Selwyn College at Cambridge do not seem to come in very 
rapidly, though we may take it for granted that the plan will even- 
tually be carried to completion, as a Master, the Hon. and Rev. A. 
Lyttleton, and a Council to govern the College, are already selected. 
On the other hand, two theological Halls, on the narrowest Evan- 
gelical basis, have been projected, one for each University. Wycliffe 
Hall at Oxford has already been at work for more than a year, under 
the presidency of the Rev. R. B. Girdlestone, M.A. Ridley Hall at 
Cambridge has not got beyond the purchase of a site, not yet built 
upon. The object of these institutions is to “assist to educate resi- 
dent members of the University who are candidates for holy orders 
U 
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in the principles of our Reformed Protestant Church, and to train 
them to become good ministers.” And to keep them quite sound, 
all the Trustees and every one of the Council are required to sub- 
scribe a declaration of “ principles.” 

Not every one, at all events at Cambridge, is quite as much in 
love with subscription as the promoters of these new Halls. A few 
weeks ago, Canon Swainson laid before Convocation a very remark- 
able gravamen, to the effect that the following address had been 
presented to the Professors of Divinity at Cambridge : 


“We, the undersigned resident junior members of the University of 
Cambridge and lay communicants of the Church of England, beg to call 
your attention to the great difficulties which are felt among us with regard 
to certain clauses of the ‘ Athanasian Creed,’ commonly known as the 
‘damnatory clauses.’ We venture respectfully to submit:—1. That the 
Creed as a whole, and more particularly these clauses, are of compara- 
tively late origin, and do not possess the sanction of any General Council. 
2. That these clauses are exceedingly painful to many persons, and cause 
great difficulty to many who are or might otherwise become candidates 
for Holy Orders. 3. That they are a cause of estrangement between the 
clergy and laity of the Church of England. 4. That they tend to alienate 
many from the Church of England. 5. That in their plain ordinary 
acceptation we believe these clauses to be untrue. 6. That practically it 
is inevitable that they should be generally so taken. 7. That it is there- 
fore undesirable that these clauses should hold their present position in 
one of the Church’s creeds, more particularly as forming a part of the 
Liturgy. We believe that no plea of inopportuneness can fairly be urged 
for postponing the consideration of this question, and we therefore pray 
that, whether by bringing this petition before Convocation or otherwise, 
you will take such steps as in your judgment may best conduce to the 
removal of these difficulties.” 


Canon Swainson goes on to say that this address was signed by 
three fellows and twelve scholars of Trinity, three fellows and eight 
scholars of King’s, five fellows and nineteen scholars of other Col- 
leges, and 101 bachelors of arts and undergraduates, and that many 
more signatures might have been obtained. The signataries included 
many of the most distinguished and, from a Church point of view, 
most promising young men of the University. The Professors felt 
that they had no other course open to them but to lay the petition 
before Convocation. It was referred to the Upper House, where, 
we are afraid, it is likely to meet with but scant attention. 

A case of great importance from a domestic point of view has just 
been before the Courts. Mr. Agar Ellis, a Protestant, married a 
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daughter of Lord Camoys, a zealous Catholic. The religious diffi- 
culty arose in its strongest form before marriage, and the lady stood 
out until Mr. Agar Ellis had distinctly promised that all the children 
that might be born should be educated in the Catholic faith. Three 
daughters, the eldest now about fourteen, are the issue of the mar- 
riage. Mr. Agar Ellis now turns round, and, though not denying 
his promise, insists that the girls shall be Protestant. The result is 
a law-suit. Vice-Chancellor Malins first decides in the husband’s 
favour, on the ground that by no ante-nuptial or other promise can 
a father divest himself of his sole authority over his children’s edu- 
cation ; and this decision, on appeal, is sustained by Lords Justices 
James, Baggalay and Thesiger. In this place we have no intention 
of passing any ethical judgment on the dispute: all our business is 
to record the facts. Some of our readers will deeply sympathize 
with the feelings of the defeated mother; others may not regret to 
see a strong rebuke administered to the too grasping domestic policy 
of the Roman Catholic Church. The most obvious inference from 
the whole affair is, that mixed marriages, in cases where the religious 
opinions of both parties are of a decided type, had best be avoided, 
as leading to certain unhappiness and discord, 

Affairs in the Congregational Union have for the present settled 
into peace, but it is a peace which cannot be, one would think, of 
long duration. Mr. Picton has been successfully excluded from the 
Union—how, it is not easy to say. His name was not returned to 
the Secretary for insertion in the Year-book by the London Congre- 
gational Union, which is, if we may borrow a phrase from secular 
legislation, the local authority. The allegation is, that he had not 
furnished to that body the necessary attestations of his ministerial 
position, which from his long service at St. Thomas’s Square, Hack- 
ney, is matter of universal knowledge. The counter allegation, one 
which we have never yet seen denied, is, that other ministers who 
likewise disdained to give proof of what everybody knew quite well, 
have not been excluded,—and that Mr. Picton was excluded after 
a debate in the Committee of the London Congregational Union, 
which turned on both theological and personal issues. In the mean 
time Mr. Picton, we regret to say, has resigned his pulpit, with the 
intention of devoting himself to literary work. We do not wonder 
that he should have withdrawn from so ignoble a struggle, however 
we may regret that by his withdrawal the principle of freedom, 
which the Congregationalists vaunt so highly, is practically left 
without defence. Mr. Baldwin Brown, the eloquent Chairman of 
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the Union, continues to speak bravely out, though we certainly 
think that he might have protested more forcibly in Mr. Picton’s 
case than he did. His address at the autumnal session of the Union 
in Liverpool was a reiteration of the principles and arguments of his 
speech in the spring,—a reiteration which many members of the 
Union evidently thought might well have been spared ; and he has 
since preached and published two admirable sermons on the true 
idea of Congregationalism. But whatever effect they may have 
produced is not allowed to become vocal. The idea plainly is, that 
as Mr. Baldwin Brown is unfortunately Chairman of the Union, he 
must be allowed to say what he pleases, and that the less notice is 
taken of his utterances, the sooner will their echo die away. It is, 
however, not the less true that an outrage upon religious liberty has 
been perpetrated in the person of Mr. Picton, and that the members 
of the Congregational Union either do not know when Liberty has 
been outraged, or consider it quite right that she should be outraged 


in the interests of orthodoxy. 
E. 


VIIL—NOTICES OF BOOKS. 
1. Proressor PFLEIDERER’S PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. 


Religionsphilosophie auf geschichtlicher Grundlage. Von Dr. Otto 
Pfleiderer, Professor an der Universitit zu Berlin. Berlin : 
G. Reimer. 1878. 


AsovuT ten years ago, Dr. Pfleiderer published his well-known 
work on “ Religion, its Essence and History,” dedicating it to the 
Tiibinger Stift, on the occasion of Schleiermacher’s centenary. That 
work, though in some respects defective, was favourably received, 
as the first important effort of a thoughtful and conscientious writer 
in a trying field of religious investigation. The author’s subsequent 
studies have, however, transformed him, so far as that book is con- 
cerned, into his own severest critic. Not only is he dissatisfied with 
its method and subject-matter, but with its whole conception of the 
philosophy of religion. And this adverse verdict is so candidly 
stated in the introduction to his new work on this subject, that one 
must admire his disregard of the possible charge of self-contradiction, 
and his fidelity to truth, rather than to the opinions of his earlier 
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years. In the light of a clearer view of the proper scope and function 
of the philosophy of religion, he confesses that this philosophy is 
precisely what his earlier book fails to give, in the one or the other 
of its two divisions. The first of these (Das Wesen der Religion) 
contains religious philosophy, but not the philosophy of religion, 
that is, it falls short in the philosophical cognition of religious 
phenomena as presented in human history. The second part (Die 
Geschichte der Religion) provides historical facts, but their philo- 
sophical treatment is inadequate. Consequently, though the concep- 
tion and the actuality of religion are both dealt with, the work fails 
to present that conception of the actuality which constitutes the real 
philosophy of religion. For this and other reasons, the author has 
wisely preferred a process of entire reconstruction to one of correc- 
tion, and this task has been done so thoroughly that the volume 
now issued is to all intents and purposes an entirely new production. 
Without doubt many of those who have profited by the earlier work 
may regret the necessity of its being banished, Ishmael-like, into the 
wilderness. But apart from this natural feeling, there can be no 
question as to the claims of its younger brother to be installed as 
the child of the promise. In maturity and richness of thought, in 
philosophic tact and insight, and in clearness and gracefulness of 
style, the new book is vastly superior to the old. Apart from Dr. 
Pfleiderer’s achievements in various other departments of theology 
and philosophy, the present work alone would suffice to place its 
author in the honoured list of eminent scholars and workers in the 
same field, such as Lipsius, Biedermann and Schweizer. And in the 
present transitional period, when the current of religious belief so 
frequently shifts and fluctuates, and when the teaching of scientific 
theology is practically in abeyance at our national universities, such 
a “Philosophy of Religion” is fitted to supply a pressing want in 
this country. Were it well translated into English and widely 
circulated, it would help to clear away many of the religious mis- 
conceptions and differences which are at present the life-long afflic- 
tion of enlightened and charitable men. It would shew that in 
theology, as in science, the standard of an objective criticism 
may be calmly and conscientiously applied, and the measure of 
right or certainty attained by opponents fairly acknowledged. 
English theologians would find to their surprise that it is pos- 
sible to traverse the whole field of religion without pushing one’s 
own opinions into undue prominence, or casting those of other 
schools into deepest shadow. And Dr. Pfleiderer’s work has 
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the additional merit of being no abstruse philosophical treatise, 
adapted only for initiated circles. On the contrary, it extends the 
limits of the philosophy of religion beyond those indicated by the 
familiar definition of Lipsius—“the psychological Verstdndniss of 
the laws of the religious life, and of its historical development” — 
and hence deals largely with the concrete as well as the abstract. 
Gathering its materials from all past history, and turning to account 
the ancient philosophies as well as modern speculative thought, it 
employs the results in the solution of the great problems now before 
the religious world, and in the illustration of the present condition 
and probable future of the Christian churches. It is thus adapted 
to a far larger class than most works on this subject, and indeed 
may be read with pleasure by all who have mastered the ordinary 
philosophical concepts. For such sections of society its teaching is 
as urgently needed as in theological circles. Unfortunately, the mis- 
take seems to prevail widely that religion and philosophy have no 
natural connection with one another, and that of late they have 
parted company on anything but amicable terms. The excellent 
maxim, “that although science may progress without a sound phi- 
losophy, yet religion cannot,” thus requires at the present time to 
be remembered and acted upon. And those who set themselves to 
examine the foundations of their faith, or the course of religious 
development, will find in Professor Pfleiderer an impartial, enlight- 
ened and conscientious interpreter and guide. 

The work, like its predecessor, is divided into two parts, the first 
containing a “ History of the Newer Philosophy of Religion ;” the 
second, a “Genetic-Speculative Philosophy of Religion.” The 
former naturally begins with a reference to the Aufkldrung, and 
then proceeds to shew how Lessing and Kant, the representatives 
of the critical philosophy, made short work of the rigid dogmatism 
and feeble rationalism which marked its close. To Lessing is 
rightly assigned the double honour of being at once the founder of 
the classical literature of Germany, and also of her philosophy of 
religion. English readers may probably be disposed to think that 
the claims of Leibnitz to some share of the latter distinction have 
been overlooked. But seeing that his visits to this field were few 
and far between, that his own religious sensibilities were by no 
means acute, and that, as the pupil of Des Cartes, his philosophy 
was more French than German, the award pronounced by Dr. Pflei- 
derer can scarcely be called in question. On the contrary, as was 
happily remarked by a speaker at the late /éte on the 150th anni- 
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versary of Lessing’s birth, “this gifted thinker had always the ambi- 
tion to be a theologian, and turned the very stage into a pulpit.” 
Although it was only towards the close of his life that he was 
entangled in theological controversy, he speedily displayed such 
polemical skill and vast and varied information as startled and 
paralyzed the professional expounders of the written law and the 
traditions. It is not too much to say that in one short year he 
shattered the dogmatism into which Luther’s doctrine had crystal- 
lized, gave to the Bible a new position and significance, and esta- 
blished the right of free inquiry and belief. ‘ Of late there has been 
a superfluity of articles on Lessing in English magazines, but in no 
case have his services to the cause of religious enlightenment received 
such a clear and masterly exposition as in the work before us. 

The section on Kant contains a careful analysis of his negative 
criticism, and gives an interesting glimpse of the way in which he 
and Lessing went hand in hand in the work of destruction. The 
causes of Kant’s failure to build up a new and unassailable system 
in place of the dogmatism and rationalism which he had demolished 
are admirably stated. Due prominence is given to the seemingly 
unavoidable contradiction arising from his first denying the possi- 
bility of all knowledge beyond experience, and then dealing with his 
“ideas of reason” almost as if they possessed an objective validity. 
It may be said in this connection that Professor Caird and other 
critics of Kant will find it worth while to study Dr. Pfleiderer’s 
acute suggestion for strengthening this weak part of the master’s 
armour without the introduction of any foreign material. In addi- 
tion to the mischief caused by this hiatus in Kant’s system, the un- 
satisfactory results of his one-sided conception of religion, his misap- 
prehension of its primitive elements, and his inability to realize its 
deeper experience, are candidly acknowledged. 

Thus the critical philosophy had pulled down, but could not create 
or restore. And for a time the flood-waters of Scepticism and 
Rationalism spread more and more over Germany, and the only 
visible ark of safety was that which contained the pietistic disciples 
of Spener and Francke. But this condition of affairs was too melan- 
choly to last, and the most strenuous efforts were made to reach the 
firm ground of truth. Unfortunately, however, these efforts were 
followed by the building of more than one tower of Babel, with 
accompanying confusion of tongues. There were, as our author 
correctly indicates, two ways of escape from the consequences of the 
hegative criticism : first, the psychological, attained by withdrawal 
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into the feeling, believing, intuitive Seelenleben ; and, secondly, the 
speculative, reached by a resolute advance from the point where the 
Kantian system had broken down, towards the consistency and unity 
of a true spiritual philosophy. The three chief explorers of the first 
of these paths were Hamann, Herder and Jacobi, and the next sec- 
tion of the work, which has no counterpart in the earlier book, 
describes their efforts in this direction. 

Hamann is introduced as the chief representative of the so-called 
Genialititsrichtung, which serves as a middle term between the 
critical and speculative schools. While his mystical profundity is 
duly recognized, his system is shewn to be marred by indefiniteness 
and inconsistency, the natural consequences of an unrestrained and 
insubordinate intellect. This exposure of the rents and patches in 
the mantle of the “ Magus of the North,” has naturally excited the 
rancour of the present reactionary Lutheran party, who are wont to 
take refuge under its folds, and to boast of the veneration felt for 
Hamann by Goethe in his younger days. The hue and cry raised on 
this account against Professor Pfleiderer has, however, only served 
to shew more clearly that his estimate of Hamann is but the re-affir- 
mation of the deliberate verdict of history. The chapter on Herder 
will be of special interest to English readers. Hitherto he has been 
regarded in this country more as a historian and theologian than as 
a philosopher. And this view is correct in so far as he left no system 
which can be regarded as complete, and that his philosophy was to 
a large extent moulded by impressions received from his predecessors 
and contemporaries. But the more closely Herder is studied, the 
more highly will his work be estimated. His researches in the field 
of Hebrew literature, his attempts to reconcile Christian faith with 
the teachings of nature, his felicitous blending of the views of several 
great minds into a new aspect of the universe, and his original and 
clear conception of religion, all shew him to be endowed not only 
with the philosophic but the prophetic gift. And his life-work was 
of the highest value to religion, inasmuch as he traced the gradual 
revelation of God in the history of mankind, unveiled the poetry and 
symbolism of ancient inspiration, shewed that divine and human 
elements mingled in all religions, and that a necessity existed for 
manifold forms of faith. 

In Jacobi, the mystical-intuitive philosophy attains its fullest 
development. Recognizing that the three ideas of reason laid down 
by Kant afforded no theoretical certainty, he sought to establish the 
principle of intuitive cognition, or the validity of direct faith as 
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opposed to speculative thought. Prof. Pfleiderer fully appreciates 
the spirituality of Jacobi’s nature and the depth and beauty of his 
thought, but points out that his faith-philosophy by no means lifts 
us clear of the difficulties which understanding and sensation are 
unable to remove. And the consciousness of this failure was often 
present to Jacobi’s own mind, and led to the confession “that he 
was a heathen with the understanding, but a Christian with the 
spirit.” 

Having now summarized a sufficient portion of the work to give 
an idea of its method and aim, it will only be possible (on account 
of the limited space available for this notice) to glance at the 
remainder of its contents. The third section deals with the specu- 
lative school of Fichte, Schelling, Schleiermacher and Hegel. In 
addition to the clear analysis of Fichte’s philosophy in this section, 
a pamphlet by Dr. Pfleiderer (Johann Gottlieb Fichte—Stuttgart : 
Levy and Miiller, 1877) will be found to delineate the personality 
and teaching of this philosopher in a most masterly way. Schelling's 
standpoint is well defined, and his system ably set forth. Here one 
sees the inevitable conflict of the two tendencies which proceeded 
from Kant, the one leading towards faith, the other towards scep- 
ticism, a conflict which left Schlegel no refuge save in the bosom of 
the Romish Church. Schleiermacher’s endeavour to find a middle 
path by the identification of religious belief with religious feeling, is 
next dealt with. One point in the analysis of his philosophy may 
be of interest. It has been customary in England to regard him as 
sharing the belief of Kant in the non-validity of man’s conception 
of God, but this agreement is affirmed to be more apparent than 
real. And the mistake has arisen from Schleiermacher’s desire to 
bring out into bold relief his leading principle, that as religion is 
identical with feeling, so God, the object of religion, is to be realized 
by feeling and not by thought. Our author's analysis of the Hege- 
lian system has evidently been a labour of love. While by no means 
following in Hegel's steps, so far as his a priori dialectic is con- 
cerned, he, like Biedermann, acknowledges his acceptance of his 
central principle of absolute Being, and his obligations in other 
respects to this great master of the speculative-idealistic philosophy. 
Hegel’s Philosophy of Religion is affirmed to be the last complete 
system that has been elaborated. And in this fact lies the justifica- 
tion of the modern empirical realistic reaction. This is able to shew 
the defects of the Hegelian method, and therefore to break the sway 
of this philosophy, but unable to set a new system in its place. We 
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are therefore at present under a kind of philosophical interregnum, 
an especially favourable condition for the growth of eclecticism, 
which, going back to old standpoints, seeks to combine the best 
elements in all. 

The remaining section of the first part describes the various 
modern tendencies, and criticises those writings which have given 
rise to religious and philosophical controversies. And in one of 
his happy modes of expression our author depicts these claimants 
appearing one after another before the public gaze, each thinking 
itself the last and permanent, while the feet of them that are to 
bury it are at the door. Feuerbach, Lange, Schopenhauer, Hart- 
mann, Weisse, Rothe, Strauss and Biedermann, are amongst those 
introduced, while a brief but highly appreciative critique of Schwarz’s 
charming little work on the “ Nature of Religion” closes the history 
of the newer Philosophy of Religion. 

The contents of the second part, which contains a “ Genetic-specu- 
lative Philosophy of Religion,” can only be enumerated. Proceeding 
in the main on the historically-inductive method, it first proceeds 
to treat of the religious Suiject, viewed more especially in its relation 
to morality and cognition. The second section describes the Olject 
of the religious consciousness, or matters of belief, in the following 
order—God, Angel and Devil, Creation, Theodicy, Revelation and 
Miracle, Redemption and Mediator, Eternity. In general, each of 
these subjects is dealt with according to its historical development, 
then a summary is added of the various theories held concerning it 
by modern philosophers, and a critical resumé closes the whole. It 
may be safely affirmed that readers of every school of theology will 
feel themselves instructed by the masterly review of the whole realm 
of spiritual philosophy which is found in these two sections. The 
closing portion of the work treats of the religious community, 
sketching the rise of objective religion, the historical development 
of rites and ceremonies, the position of the priesthood, and the rela- 
tion of the Church to civil society. In every respect this work, by 
one of Germany’s most distinguished thinkers, may be warmly com- 
mended to the educated classes of this country. 

ANDREW CHALMERS. 





2. William Harvey. A History of the Discovery of the Circulation 
of the Blood. By R. Willis, M.D. Kegan Paul and Co. 1878. 


Dr. Willis’ handsome volume about Harvey and his forerunners 
is in fact a posthumous publication. The preface is dated October, 
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1878, but the venerable author died on the 21st of the preceding 
month. Though little inclined, in any case, to echo the cynical 
utterance of the imperial fratricide, Sit divus dum non sit vivus, we 
own to a strong wish to say the best we can of a book thus ushered 
into the world of letters. And indeed we are honestly able to say, 
in a comparative sense, much that is good. Compared with his 
Servetus and Calvin, which no amount of revision could render 
even tolerable,—compared, too, with his Benedict D’ Espinoza, in 
which he vainly undertook to “soar through tracts unknown,”—the 
volume before us merits the praise of care and intelligence. Never- 
theless, we are constrained to say that the care is not sufficient, nor 
the intelligence complete. Dr. Willis has evidently taken great 
pains, and we are sorry that he has not been more accurate. Even 
on a cursory survey of his pages we noted too frequently the signs 
of the sort of scholarship that has allowed him to print (p. 31), 
“ He due vasorum genera,” where his authority (the Latin version 
of Galen) reads plainly enough, “/ec duo.” And the closer our 
examination, the more evident became the traces of this failing. 
We shall deal, however, not with the whole book, but only with 
that section of it which is likely to possess most interest for our 
own readers, the portion, namely, devoted to the history and services 
of Serveto. And here we gladly acknowledge that Dr. Willis has 
made an effort to set in a true and striking light the contribution 
made by the Spanish thinker to physiological discovery. He says 
(p. 84), “ Servetus’s physiology of the pulmonary transit left nothing 
to be added by successors.” He maintains (p. 85) “the indefeasible 
title of Servetus to rank as the physiological genius of his age.” He 
describes him as “the most legitimate predecessor of Harvey.” He 
holds (p. 76) that “ Harvey had, in reality, no proper precursor in 
the field he made so wholly his own, but Michael Servetus.” He 
shews (p. 231) that not only did Serveto precede Harvey in the 
tracing of the pulmonary circulation, but still remained in advance, 
even after the publication of Harvey’s discoveries, in his doctrine of 
the aeration of the blood. For Harvey assigned the bright tint of 
the arterial blood “to the straining it underwent in the capillary 
vessels of the” lung. Yet Serveto had rightly described it as “due 
to its exposure to the air in the lung.” This difference, we may 
observe, constitutes a strong point against the theory that Harvey 
had made himself actually acquainted at Padua with Serveto’s dis- 
covery. It was not till 1669 that Richard Lower (p. 266) “ proved 
irrefragably by experiment” that the florid hue, as Serveto had 
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declared, was “ due to the air of the atmosphere inspired.” Further- 
more, Dr. Willis makes a new, and, we believe, a good point, when, 
discussing the relation of Serveto to his teacher, Johann Giinther 
of Andernach, he suggests that Giinther learned from Serveto quite 
as much as Serveto from Giinther. Of the latter he says (p. 60), 
that inasmuch as he “shows by his language that he was in the 
hands of his two able assistants, we shall probably do him no injus- 
tice when we conclude, that as he owed his better knowledge of the 
anatomy of the heart and lungs to the dissections of Vesalius, so in 
his physiology he had all wherein he advances on his predecessors, 
from the reflective and more independent Servetus.” With all this, 
Dr. Willis keeps more clearly and constantly apart than many 
admirers of Serveto have done, the actual services which Serveto 
performed in relation to the pulmonary transit, and the further and 
distinct question of the general circulation, which Serveto nowhere 
propounds in 1553, but which stands foremost with Harvey in 1628, 

Having said thus much, we feel equally bound to point out the 
blots in Dr. Willis’ fresh account of Serveto. We cannot complain 
that his birth is placed in the year 1509 ; for while we believe 1511 
to be decidedly the true date, something may certainly be said in 
behalf of the earlier reckoning. It will not do, however, to speak 
(p. 70) of “his father following law as a kind of hereditary profes- 
sion in the town of Villanova.” Vilanova was, and is, a village of 
some sixty houses ; and the only clue to the place where the father 
of Serveto exercised his calling as a notary is afforded by the son’s 
statement at Vienne that he himself was born in Tudela. The sug- 
gestion that Serveto “seems soon to have abandoned the idea of 
becoming either monk or priest” deals with a purely imaginary 
intention. Nothing points to the Church as ever having been the 
destiny of Serveto. Law was his designated calling; science his 
chosen pursuit ; medicine his adopted profession. The territorial 
name derived by Serveto from the place of his extraction, and used 
throughout his professional career, was not “ Villeneuve or Villano- 
vanus” (p. 72), but de Villeneufve or Villanovanus. The statement 
(p. 71) that in the outset of his career, “with a single exception, 
perhaps, he was very coldly received” by the Reformers of Basle 
and Strasburg, is not consonant with fact. At the hands of C&co- 
lampadius and Bucer, to speak of no others, his reception was most 
warm, as the extant letters of both are fortunately with us to testify. 
Dr. Willis takes Serveto to Paris “in the course of the year 1533.” 
For this first visit there is not a shadow of evidence. It rests solely 
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on the blunder of Beza, who places the meeting between Calvin and 
Serveto in 1534, instead of in 1536. Only once was Serveto in 
Paris, viz. from 1536 to 1538. It is probably only by a misprint 
that Serveto is represented (p. 73) as “ graduating M.A. and M.B.,” 
instead of M.D. and M.A. From Paris Serveto went, not “ first to 
Charlieu ... and then... to Vienne” (p. 75), but first to Avignon, 
thence to Charlieu, thence to Lyons, thence to Vienne. In dealing 
with the writings of Serveto, it is to be observed that Dr. Willis in 
no single instance quotes accurately their titles. In regard to the 
earliest of them, his substitution (p. 71) of “Auctore Michael Serveto” 
for the careful “Per Michaelem Serueto” of the original, effaces a 
characteristic evidence for Serveto’s own spelling of his name. The 
Christianismi Restitutio he calls (p. 75) his “second theological 
work.” He had already enumerated two previous ones; and 
reckoning the important edition of the Pagnini Bible as the third, 
the Restitutio counts fourth. These, it is true, are little slips ; 
but it is in little matters that we discern the essential difference 
between desultory pains and real care. Similar instances of care- 
lessness are to be found (p. 73) in the reference to essays by Tollin ; 
and the instructive parallel (p. 94) between Serveto and Matteo 
Realdo Colombo is sadly marred by misprints. The broken quota- 
tion from James Douglas (not Douglass), “Servetum conjectandi 
locus est Columbum hee ab eo hausisset,” should read: “ Cim 
eadem opinio fuse & dilucidé exposita extet apud Mich. Servetum 
conjectandi locus est Columbum hee ob eo hausisse.” 

An error of more moment occurs on p. 76. Here we are told that 
“as the work on Trinitarian error had been the first open rebellion 
against Catholic Dogma by a man of learning, so might the little 
volume on Syrups be characterized as the earliest lapse from the 
universally prevalent faith in the pathological and therapeutical 
dogmas of Galen.” The first half of this sentence may pass muster, 
though it would be improved by reading, “against scholastic dogma 
by a youth of genius.” In penning the second half, Dr. Willis 
forgot what he had already said in his Servetus and Calvin, p. 112. 
So far from being a protest against Galen, the little volume, of which 
Dr. Willis gives the title, “Syruporum universa ratio ad Galeni 
censuram concinnata” (it should be diligenter expolita), is expressly 
put forth as “Galenici dogmatis iusta defensio.” It lays down the 
maxim, “Sacra est authoritas Galeni, passim docentis ;” and not 
only as against the rival school of Arab physicians, but as against 
the Galenists themselves (Champier, for example), its aim is to recur 
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to the truer teaching of the great master. “ Illo dimisso, Galenum 
appello. Ad cuius ego censuram, tanquam mpoc ro ékeBecacpévor 
hance de syrupis tractationem redigere totam contendi.” Is it possi- 
ble that the word censura, with its reference to Galen as arbiter of 
the discussion, may have misled Dr. Willis ? 

Again, it is quite erroneous to say (p. 77) that Serveto held 
“that there were two kinds of blood in the body, one appropriate 
to the veins—the natural blood, destined to the nourishment of the 
parts ; another confined to the arteries—the spirituous blood, the 
vehicle of heat and vital endowment ; the liver being the source of 
the one, the heart the fountain of the other.” Serveto knows 
nothing of “spirituous blood,” which is one of Colombo’s foolish 
phrases. He expressly identifies the fluids (spiritus) contained in 
the veins and arteries. They had previously been distinguished 
as “natural” and “vital.” But Serveto says: “The fluid which is 
communicated through anastomoses from the arteries to the veins, 
and in them is called natural, is in fact vital.” Dr. Willis entirely 
omits from his transcript of the “circulation” passage the important 
sentence in which Serveto maintains that the blood “is communi- 
cated from the heart to the liver;” the heart being thus with 
Serveto the distributor of the blood. 

Two features of Serveto’s scientific intelligence are especially note- 
worthy,—his passion for unity, and his eye for design. The first is 
seen not only in his identification of the venous and the arterial 
fluids, but also, throughout the Syruporum Universa Ratio, in his 
refusal to admit, with the Arab physicians, that there are two or more 
sorts of digestion ; one, for example, in the healthy, the other in the 
morbid body. There is, he clearly shews, but one kind of digestion 
in hale or sick. In both these cases, however, he had forerunners. 
The other characteristic of his mind, his eye for design, is very con- 
spicuously manifest in the way in which he develops the doctrine of 
the pulmonary circulation ; and here he had no forerunner. He 
not only sees—what Galen almost saw, when he owned that there 
was no discernible perforation—he not only sees that the blood 
cannot get through the midwall of the heart, but he also sees that 
it goes round by the lungs for a purpose, viz. that of the aeration of 
the blood. Hence we can understand the force of the interjected 
clause (licet aliquid resudare possit) which has puzzled Mr. Huxley, 
who takes it as admitting that after all the blood may get through 
the partition. Serveto sees the main stream of the blood pursuing 
its way right on to the lung with an object. There is a definite 
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design before it, which it is going to accomplish, and which cannot 
be fulfilled anywhere else. The perception of this purpose makes 
him sure of his discovery, even if it were to be granted as a barren 
possibility that, while the volume of fluid is thus doing its duty, 
something may ooze off (not “transude,” with Mr. Huxley, or 


“sweat through,” with Dr. Willis). 
a: ALx. GorDon. 


’ 


3. Ox_p TesTaMENT THEOLOGY. 


Studies on the Times of Abraham. By the Rev. Henry George 
Tomkins. Bagster and Sons. 


Mr. Tomkins is an enthusiastic archzologist, and has spared no 
pains to produce a graphic description of the “times” to which he 
refers the patriarch Abraham. Himself an excellent draughtsman, 
he has added much to the value of the book by heliotype plates, 
representing various ethnic types, and interesting Babylonian seal- 
cylinders. Artistically there are few works on subjects so remote from 
esthetic interests which can vie with this charming volume. Nor 
is the importance of the book seriously diminished by the extremely 
narrow theology of the author. A few hard epithets are all that 
historical critics have to bear, and these are obviously due to mis- 
apprehension : between “ true” and “ false,” in the newspaper sense 
of the words, the author sees no mean. The archeology is through- 
out sound, though much more inquisitiveness is ascribed to Abraham 
than seems consistent with a natural interpretation of the narratives 
in Genesis. Mr. Tompkins’ critical faculty seems to have been 
torpid during his composition of this work: he thinks that the 
occurrence of Abu-ramn as an Assyrian name creates a presumption 
in favour of the historical character of Abraham, forgetting that the 
Abu-ramn of the inscription himself may have borne a name of 
mythic origin. I wish I could feel so sure as Mr. Tomkins about 
the confirmation of the Biblical narratives from Assyriology and 
Egyptology. Is it so certain even that Gen. xiv. has been proved 
historical? As to the monotheistic character of Egyptian religion, 
I must also express some hesitation. But by simply regarding 
Abraham as a symbol of the Hebrew tribes, I have succeeded in 
reading this book with a warm feeling of content, and think the 
readers of the Theolvugical Review may be glad to do so likewise. 
The style often rises to eloquence. 
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Zechariah and his Prophecies, considered in relation to Modern 
Criticism: with a Critical and Grammatical Commentary and 
New Translation. By Charles Henry Hamilton Wright, B.D., 
Ph.D., Incumbent of St. Mary’s, Belfast. (The Bampton Lee- 
tures for 1878.) Hodder and Stoughton. 


A learned but most dreary book, the very merits of which detract 
sorely from its readableness. Mr. Wright has a generosity of feel- 
ing almost unique among “orthodox” Biblical critics ; there is not 
one harsh word throughout the book ; the questions at issue are 
discussed on purely literary grounds. The piquancy which Dr. 
Pusey’s works derive from his numerous personalities is therefore 
totally wanting in this most conscientious but most unappetizing 
work. No opinion of any consequence is left unnoticed ; how the 
book is to be read in this busy English world, it is difficult to con- 
ceive. The author even condescends to notice the vagaries of Dr. 
Adam Clarke and inferior triflers of our own day. The most valu- 
able part of the work is the grammatical commentary at the end, 
though here again the work suffers by an unreasonable attempt at 
exhaustiveness. Mr. Wright’s Hebrew scholarship needs no certi- 
ficate, and he has had the additional advantage of private communi- 
cations from Professor Delitzsch and our own great Arabic scholar, 
Professor Wright. 

The author thinks he has proved the post-exilian character of the 
whole of Zechariah. Dean Perowne, it will be remembered, when 
he wrote in Smith’s Bible Dictionary, thought the integrity of the 
book at any rate uncertain. I cannot at all understand Mr. Wright's 
expression of confidence in the traditional view, though I approach 
perhaps nearer to his position than to that of Ewald. Perhaps I 
may be excused for briefly putting forward my own conclusion, as it 
represents a possibility which I do not think has occurred to the 
respected author. 

I think, then, that both Zech. ix.—xi. and xii.—xiv., in their 
present form, proceed from a post-exilian writer, and probably, as 
the phenomena of xiii. 7—9 suggest, from the same writer. He was 
not, however, the same who wrote Zech. i.—viii., but lived nearer 
to the apocalyptic age. In the former part, he availed himself very 
largely of a pre-exilian prophecy or prophecies : hence that remark- 
able predominance of pre-exilian phenomena which has been so often 
referred to. In the latter, he depended more upon himself: hence 
a superabundance of post-exilian indications. It is to this latter 
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part that we must go for the special characteristics of the writer 
(supposing that both parts come from the same pen). He has a 
much greater interest in the details of the future than the principal 
writer of chaps. ix.—xi., but though more imaginative, he is (from a 
literary point of view) less fervid, less impulsive, less natural. See 
how realistically he interprets the works of later writers, more or less 
similar in tone to himself. Compare, for instance, Zech. xii. 4 with 
Joel iii. 12, Zech xiv. 12 with Isa. Ixvi. 24, and Zech. xiv. 17 with 
Isa. lx. 12* (same verb in different sense). He is, in a word, an 
apocalyptic prophet, which does not of course exclude his possession 
of deep convictions and noble principles. He is a near kinsman of 
the author of Isa. xxiv.—xxvii. ; like him, an anonymous writer, 
an imitator, and an “ Ueberarbeiter” (over-worker), inconsistent, 
inquisitive and apocalyptic. It is also worthy of remark that the 
last verse of the latter prophecy contains a striking parallel to chap. 
x. 10a, so difficult a verse on any of the ordinary hypotheses. 

I am happy to think that critics of various schools are tending in 
the same direction as myself. Abraham Geiger regarded Zech. 
ix.—xiv. as a late appendix to Zech. i.—viii. ; and Prof. Delitzsch 
frankly admits that the author of Zech. ix.—xiv. may perhaps 
reproduce older prophecies, though he believes that in their present 
form both parts of the book proceed from one writer. 

T. K. CHEyNe. 


4, MISCELLANEOUS. 


The eighteenth century has of late years been a frequent subject 
of study. Books such as Mr. Hunt’s, Mr. Leslie Stephen’s and 
Mr. Lecky’s, will at once rise to the reader's recollection. In addi- 
tion to these general surveys of the ground, particular periods and 
special aspects of religious or philosophical thought have received 
much attention ; on the one hand, Butler, Hume, Paley, have been 
acutely and exhaustively criticised; on the other, every detail of 
the Methodist revival has been collected and set in order. Here, 
however, we have another bulky book,t which aims to look at the 
eighteenth century from a different point of view, that of the English 
Church. In some ways there was room and even need for it. A 


* The Book of Joel, and parts of the non-Isaianic part of the Book of Isaiah, I 
am obliged to bring down very late indeed: more of this elsewhere. 

+ The English Church in the Eighteenth Century. By C. J. Abbey and J. H. 
Overton. 2 vols. 8vo. Lonlon: Longmans. 1878, 
VOL. XVI. X 
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good deal is to be found here which is absent from the deservedly 
well-known books which we have enumerated. At the same time, 
our authors are to some extent under the disadvantage of culti- 
vating a field, a very large part of which has already been diligently 
ploughed and harrowed. They always tell their tale well; but the 
student as he reads cannot help remembering sometimes that it is a 
tale already more than twice told. 

The plan of the book is a little peculiar. The authors, both 
Oxford men and both beneficed clergymen, have hit upon the plan 
of dividing their whole task into separate “ subjects,” each of which 
is treated in a chapter by itself. Nor have they gune upon the 
principle of conjoint authorship, except in so far as either appears to 
have revised the work of the other: each chapter is a distinct essay, 
which has the initials of the writer appended to it. The result is, 
that the book is not a history or a connected narrative at all, but a col- 
lection of essays, each of which is occupied by a distinct topic, which 
is continued from its beginning to its end, and if necessary through- 
out the whole of the century. The effect of this is perhaps less 
fragmentary than would readily be supposed. Our authors take 
much the same view of things, and, still more curiously, write much 
the same style. After a careful reading of their book, we have not 
succeeded in disentangling their individuality, or in forming a clear 
impression of either as distinguished from the other. Still the book 
remains a collection of “articles,’ and has the merits and defects 
of its form. The chief merit is, that many subjects are carefully and 
interestingly treated which a dignified history might possibly have 
passed by in neglect. The most noticeable defect is, not so much 
that the same ground is traversed again and again—though this is 
to some extent the case—as that the treatment is too often allusive, 
and presupposes knowledge which the reader may or may not 
possess. For instance, in the chapters which are chiefly occupied 
with the early years of the century, Dr. Sacheverell is naturally 
often mentioned. But the story of his sudden and undeserved 
popularity, and of the commotion which he raised throughout the 
nation, is nowhere told ; indeed, our authors assert that it is too 
well known to need telling. In a word, these volumes are not the 
history of the English Church in the eighteenth century, but a very 
able, interesting and impartial commentary upon that history. 

The first volume contains, besides an introductory essay, chapters 
on “The Church and the Jacobites ;” “ Robert Nelson, his Friends 
and Church Principles ;” “The Deists ;” two on “ Latitudinarian 
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Churchmanship ;” “The Essayists ;” “The Trinitarian Contio- 


versy ;” “Enthusiasm.” The second takes almost a wider range. 
“Church Abuses ;” “The Evangelical Revival ;” “Sacred Poetry ;” 
“Popular Church Cries ;” “Church Fabrics and Church Services,” 
are its topics. This is a plentiful and various bill of fare ; and the 
student of the period will expect from it, and rightly, much curious 
information and many valuable reflections. But there is no reason 
why it should not have been more plentiful and various still, but 
for the fear of increasing the bulk of volumes already perhaps too 
bulky. In the first volume we might perhaps have expected an 
essay especially devoted to the Nonjurors, whose story certainly is a 
part of that of the English Church, and another dedicated to the 
rise and early history of the great Church Societies, the 8S. P.G. and 
the S.P.C.K. In the second we miss some reference to Sunday- 
schools, to Education in its general relation to the Church, and to 
the life of the two Universities, which were in the eighteenth cen- 
tury an integral part of the Establishment. But when we have 
received so much that is interesting and valuable, it is almost un- 
grateful to complain that we have not received more. Still, as we 
read on, the thought will intrude itself, whether by a little judicious 
compression of treatment and of style, and a more complete concert 
between the authors, it might not have been possible to have given 
more by giving less. The chief literary fault of an admirable book 
is a certain diffuseness, which encourages the reader to whom the 
history of the period is already familiar, rather to seek to gather the 
sense of a page at a glance than to read it word by word. 

Of the spirit of historical impartiality and true Christian modera- 
tion displayed by our authors, it is impossible to speak too highly. 
We do not think that they have written a single phrase which on 
maturer reflection they would wish to blot. Whatever their own 
position in regard to the excited Church politics of our time, they 
are able to look at the High-churchmanship of Ken and Nelson, the 
Latitudinarianism of Tillotson, and the Evangelical zeal of Wesley, 
of Newton and of Venn, with eyes of just appreciation. What is 
even a rarer virtue, they are fair to such manifestations of Noncon- 
formity as come within their scope. As a rule they do not touch 
the general religious life of the nation, and in consequence their 
picture suffers in completeness for the omission. But when, as in 
the chapter on the “ Trinitarian Controversy,” they come in contact 
with Dissenters, who are also heretics of the deepest dye, the perfect 
moderation of their tone is beyond praise. We would especially 
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refer to a passage (I. 510), too long to quote, on the meaning of the 
word “Socinian,” which in its calm historical fairness involves a 
pungent rebuke to the many orthodox and heterodox writers who 
at the present day use it as a vague but convenient term of reproach. 
We cordially recommend these volumes to our readers. Those who 
are most familiar with the period to which they refer will find in 
them much to interest and instruct; while no one can read them 
without conceiving a genuine esteem for the authors, and, we should 
think, a kindlier feeling for the great historic Church to which they 
rejoice to belong. 

The late Walter Bagehot was not generally esteemed a writer for 
all markets; but there are few markets in which his “ Literary 
Studies,”* if really known, would not find favour. The lighter and 
brighter qualities of the author's mind, insisted upon with vehement 
affection in Mr. Hutton’s memoir, really come out in many of the 
fugitive compositions which are here reclaimed, chiefly from the 
wastes of periodical literature. These compositions suffer, indeed, from 
an unnecessary and capricious inequality of style; and in many 
instances as much readiness of apprehension is assumed in the gene- 
ral reader as a whimsical but favourite talker counts upon in the 
circle of his daily associates. The essayist, however, never quite lets 
his reader go, and even when for the moment it is uncertain what 
he would be at, there can be no doubt of the subjective brightness 
and vivacity of his mind. In Mr. Hutton’s memoir of his friend 
we are made acquainted with the manner and type of Mr. Bagehot’s 
education, and it is also made clear that for an education of that 
type he was an exactly fit subject. His thoughts were always in a 
condition of boiling activity. His observation was keen and well- 
nigh universal. A good general education under men of a high 
order of intellect was rapidly, we may say greedily, completed by 
fruitful excursions into numerous by-topics, and especially into 
religion and theology, without some wise familiarity with which 
scarcely any mind appears to be brought to a first-rate edge and 
polish of subtlety and sympathy. Thus prepared, Mr. Bagehot was 
launched into literature, with good opportunities for the most care- 
ful and ambitious kind of anonymous writing. He had in a high 
degree the peculiarity, which he attributes to Bishop Butler, of 





* Literary Studies. By the late Walter Bagehot, M.A., and Fellow of University 
College, London. With a prefatory Memoir. Edited by Richard Holt Hutton. 
In Two Volumes, Vol. I. London: Longmans. 
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addressing himself mainly to thoughts and topics of contemporary 
interest ; and the essays here collected are in the main the expres- 
sion of the judgments and speculations, on subjects most rife at the 
time of their utterance, of a critic who was enlightened and percep- 
tive, if not great. Mr. Bagehot never merely recounts or paraphrases. 
He always has an object, or several objects, in view, and in most cases 
one feels that his aim has been suggested fairly and naturally by the 
contact of the subject before him with his own accumulated store of 
reading and opinion. A very good example of Mr. Bagehot’s liveliest 
style is to be found in his account of Lord Eldon in the article on 
the Edinburgh Reviewers. The old law-lord’s figure in history has 
dwindled almost to a shadow of antiquated prejudice ; but Mr. Bage- 
hot reminds us of the supremacy he held in successive Ministries, 
and of the adroitness with which he adapted himself successively 
to sovereigns so unlike each other as George III. and George IV., 
quoting very aptly the speech in which Brougham referred to the 
nominal head of the Cabinet, Lord Liverpool, as virtually a member, 
like himself, of the Opposition. In the same article the character of 
Horner is admirably sketched, and his success rationally, though 
rather subtly, accounted for; and there is a capital hit at Whiggery 
—the article was written in 1855—in the remark that “when an 
ancient Liberal, Lord John Russell, or any of the essential sect, has 
done anything very queer and is attacked for it, he always answers 
boldly, ‘ Lord Lansdowne said I might.’” This trick of supplying a 
sort of half-anecdotic formula for a general proposition has a good 
deal to do both with the strength and with the weakness of Mr. 
Bagehot’s writing. For instance, when he classifies Sydney Smith 
as an after-dinner writer, one sees, with the help of a sentence or two 
of expansion, that the description is an apt one ; but when Tacitus 
is said to write like a pair of stays, one feels that this is mere fanci- 
fulness run mad. Most of the fancifulness, indeed, has some basis. 
Mr. Bagehot’s natural watchfulness not only made him master of 
many facts, but almost ensured his knowing all the facts that could 
be accumulated by eyesight on any subject he had observed. As he 
says of Shakspeare, and as has often been said of Mr. Sala, when he has 
been through a street he knows what was in it. Thus, for instance, 
how true it is that “‘a real reviewer spends his first and best pages 
on the easy and comfortable parts which he knows. The formidable 
difficulties which he acknowledges you foresee by a strange fatality, 
he will only reach two pages before the end ; to his great grief there 
is no opportunity of discussing them. You may occasionally read a 
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whole review, in every article of which the principal difficulty of 
each successive question is about to be reached at the conclusion.” 
In a wider field of observation, there is much shrewdness in the 
remark, that “ good books are so few because so few people who can 
write know anything”—which is not a mere flippancy, but a true 
generalization of the prevailing character of men who possess the gift 
of expression by the pen. Mr. Bagehot fully appreciated in others 
the observant, remembering and reproducing habit which so strongly 
characterized himself, and his remarkable paper on Shakspeare is 
mainly excellent in the completeness of its demonstration of the 
great dramatist’s possession and constant exercise of this faculty. 
“ A man who knows little of nature may write one excellent delinea- 
tion, as a poor man may have one bright guinea. Real opulence 
consists in having many. What truly indicates excellent knowledge 
is the habit of constant, sudden and almost unconscious allusion, 
which implies familiarity—for it can arise from that alone—and this 
very species of incidental, casual and perpetual reference to ‘the 
mighty world of eye and ear’ is the particular characteristic of 
Shakspeare.” We need not remind any one that a characteristic 
may be one thing in Shakspeare and another thing in a lesser man ; 
or that a habit of profuse allusion does not contribute to perfection 
of style, or that it does not exclude liability to waywardness of 
estimate. With all qualifications, however, Bagehot was a very 
engaging and stimulating writer, and in these volumes he will be 
found to have turned the newest lights of modern judgment on 
many such subjects as Shelley, Cowper, Milton, Bishop Butler, Lady 
Mary Wortley Montague, Sterne, Gibbon, and the metaphysical 
basis of toleration, while he has discoursed with appropriate fresh- 
ness on such present-day topics as the French Coup d’ Etat, Ceesarism, 
Thackeray, Dickens, Macaulay, Béranger, Clough, Crabb Robinson, 
and the Public Worship Regulation Act. 

The third volume of Mr. Smith’s admirable translation of Ewald’s 
“Hebrew Prophets”* is mainly devoted to the book of Jeremiah, 
and ought to appeal to a rather wider circle of readers than its pre- 
decessors could well expect to reach. For when Ewald is trans- 
lating a prophet whose style is rugged, abrupt, enigmatical, or so 
condensed as to be barely intelligible, it is neither his theory nor 





* Commentary on the Prophets of the Old Testament. By the late Dr. Georg 
Heinrich August von Ewald, &c. Translated by J. Frederick Smith. Vol. III. 
Nahtim, Ssephanya, Habaqqiq, “Zakharya” xii. —xiv., Yéremyé. 
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his practice to reduce fierce and rapid Hebrew to tame and orderly 
German. His translation is almost as rushing, as fiery and as 
unintelligible, as the original. The reader can hardly fail to become 
conscious instantly that he is in the presence of a mighty spiritual 
power ; but if he seeks anything beyond an impression, if he seeks 
any genuine comprehension of the oracles, he must devote much 
patient study to the form of their utterance before he can have any 
distinct conception of what it is they really say. In a word, the 
reader who takes up either of the first two volumes of Mr. Smith’s 
translation of Ewald (in which all the characteristics of the German 
re-appear) will probably find them at first simply unintelligible. 
With the volume now under review, the case is different. Jeremiah 
is generally perfectly intelligible. Of course we do not understand 
exactly what he means until we have studied the circumstances of 
his life, and penetrated to the central purposes and principles of 
his prophetic career; but at any rate we can see at once what he 
says; and the reader who takes up this third volume, even if he is 
puzzled by allusions which he does not understand, will not be 
repelled by sentences which are in themselves absolutely unintelli- 
gible to him. Again, amongst all the prophets of the Old Testament, 
there is no other of whom we have so complete a picture as we have 
of Jeremiah. Every aspect of his outer life and inner experience is 
adequately represented in his book, and his is a nature calculated 
alike by its strength and its weakness to wake our deepest sym- 
pathy and our profoundest interest. . In depth, in purity, in intensity 
of religious life, he stands without a peer amongst his brethren, unless 
we are to except the Prophet of the Return ; and Ewald, both in 
this volume and in his History of Israel, expounds with singular 
power and beauty his great renovating conception of the “ New 
Covenant.” It seems all the more strange, when we consider the 
keen insight and warm sympathy with which Ewald brings out the 
force of this spiritualized conception, that he should not have been 
able to accept Jeremiah xvii. 19—27 (a passage on the observance 
of the Sabbath conceived in the spirit of Ezra and Nehemiah) as 
authentic. His remarks upon this passage, however, are very charac- 
teristic ; so, in a more favourable sense, is his beautiful commentary 
on another passage, which sterner critics reject as unauthentic, Jere- 
miah x. 1—16. It is a passage about the idols of the heathens, in 
the style of the second Isaiah, and sober criticism must decisively 
reject it from the works of Jeremiah ; but Ewald’s comments upon 
it as a part of the context in which it now stands, are full of spiritual 
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discernment, and point out such a noble truth, that we are tempted 
to think Ewald when wrong, a finer interpreter than almost any 
other critic when right. 

The little volume which celebrates the Centenary of West Orchard 
Chapel, Coventry,* has an interest for our readers beyond that which 
such records generally possess. In itself it is the story of an Inde- 
pendent congregation which had its origin in a secession from an 
older church of the same order in 1776,—a story which presents the 
usual features, highly honourable in themselves, of fine spiritual, 
social and political objects steadily pursued and largely attained 
through a period of one hundred years. But Mr. Delf, who has 
been the minister of West Orchard Chapel for some thirty-five years, 
is a man of a large heart as well as of a sound mind, and he has 
thought fit to associate with himself, on this great congregational 
occasion, his friend the Rev. John Gordon, now of Kenilworth, 
but formerly of the Great Meeting, Coventry. Mr. Gordon was one 
of the few surviving ministers who was present at Mr. Delf’s ordi- 
nation, and now contributes his share to this volume in a vigorous 
and interesting lecture on “The History of Independency.” We 
cordially recommend the volume to our readers, not only or chiefly 
because of Mr. Gordon’s contribution to it, but because in the utter- 
ances of Mr. Delf, Mr. G. B. Johnson and Mr. Baldwin Brown, they 
will find the views and principles of Independents set forth from 
the best and most spiritual side. 





E. 





* Centenary Celebration of West Orchard Chapel, Coventry. London: Yates 
aud Alexander. 1879. 





